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CHAPTER II. 


Tt may be fairly presumed that Farmer Pear- 
gon bas lost no time in acquainting his 





back among us again 
as he used to be; and 
yet I must say that I 
do not see what ground 
you can have for any 


me all that is on your 
mind, Bessy; and let 


| Us see whether you can 


manage to convince 
me, or whether™ can 
¢.nvince you.”’ 

«But I don’t watt 


#00 | to be convinced of any 


and heir with the change that has taken place | 
in his prospects, for although little more than | 
& few hours have elepsed since the breaking 
up of the conclave at which we have so un- 
coeremoniously assisted, two young people may 


Rie between the Uplands and the low hills be- | 


youd the village, where the ruined tower still 
glows ia the last rays of the setting sun, while 


the dask of eveuing is gathering over the rest 
of the landscape. 

The air is frees and deliciously balmy, for 
the Selds are covered with new-mown hay; 
and every copse and dingle, every roadside 
hedge, every cottage-garden, is full of blos- 
goms. And we ate, moreover, so near the 
eea that whiffs of its mysterious breath are 
wafied inland from ite slowly-darkening bo- 
som, end mingle with the subtle essences ex- 
baling in the twilight from every leaf and bad 
around us. 

One of the pair is a handsome, inteligent- 
looking young man, whose rnddy complexion 
and crisp brown curls bear an unmistakable 
likeness to Farmer Pearson: though his voice, 
expression ani manner—notwithstanding their 
rustic simplicity—betray a degree of refine- 


of a much bigher order than his sire can 
boast of. 

His companion is a slight, fsir girl of nine- 
teen, of particularly gentle and pleasing ap- 
pearance, but not in the least a beauty ; unless, 
indeed, a pair of large gray eyes, of the sweet- 
est and frankest expression, looking out from 
under aclear ani open brow, shaded by the 
silken folds of her soft, golden hair, and a 
small rosy mouth, where smiles and dimples 
are equally at home, may be held to constitute 
her such. 
» But whatever may be her claims to good looks 


has known and Joved her from her cradle, who 
has grown up with her, sharing in the cares 
and instraction which her excellent aunt had 
Destowed alfke on fhe four children who seem- 
4, under her kindly anspices, to form but one 
@amily,—and who cantot remember the time 
when he did not look upon her as his « little 
rife ?’’—Bessy Mathews is the epitome of all 

anly beauty and perfection. 
The pair are walking very slowly, and a little 
, for Bessy has resisted all llarry’s reitera- 
attemp‘s to get hold of her hand, much 
the amazement and discomfiture of that 
vine individual, who cannot imagine what 
ns by treating him in this formal way ; 
nike herself, and so especially uncalled 
thinks poor Harrr, as he paces somewhat 
ally beside her, now that the obstacles to 
union are so happ'ly removed, and the 
—plighted su long ago, and so faithfully 
by them both—is ratified by the express 

ut of their seniors. 

Wigssy, however, is talking on very earnestly, 
80 low a voice, almost as though fear- 
be overheard, that we must draw a 
sow nearer if we would hear what she is 


I should never be bappy,’’ she ssys, ‘if I 
that I had allowed poor Dick to be wrong- 

his birthright for me. I have never be- 

ee, » a8 you know, Iiarry, not for one mo- 
pent, that Di:k took that money. And 
hongh the circamstances of his disappearance 
ire all against nim, yet, knowing him as I do, 


fis high spirit, his pride, and above all, his | 


upright and affectionate natare, I am sure he 
aever could have debased himself to saci a 
=. 

would come back to us some dey or other, 
ind¥clear up these dreadful, puzzling things. 


re I have always hoped and believed that | 


i 





the know, Harry,”’ she alds, turning to him, 

THhowingly, «‘ that I have always hoped so, and 
#¢ Vs» still.” 

FB this letter, my darling Bessy, telling of 

is. death—”’ 

«Was never sent br Dick!’ interrupted 
eesy, eagerly. ‘‘ Think of him as you knew 
\im{ Harry, as we all huew bim, and tell me 
fit could be possible for him to send such a 


thing against Dick,”’ 


| replied Bessy, quickly; 


and as to convincing 


| you, Harry, I fear that 


| would be difficult. All 
‘de seen walking slowly through the fields that | I . “eg 


wished to tell you is, 


| that, feeling as I do 
| about Dick, this new 
| wi | my father has mide 


makes me very un- 


| happy.” 


«Oh, Bessy !’’ cries 
Harry, in a tone of ten- 
der reproach that gces 
to the poor girl’s heart, 

“can it make you ur- 

happy when it has be-n 

the means of obtaining 

my father’s consent to 

what will make me 80 

very happy? nay, dear- 

eat, to what will, I 

hope, make us both so 

very happy’ Eh, Bessy?’ says Harry, turning 
towards her, and looking into her eyes for an 
answer. 

Bat Bessy answers only with a mournofal 
shake of the head, and does not even raise her 
eyes from the ground. 

More and more astonished at this seeming in- 
difference, ‘* Speak, Bessy !’’ at length exclaims 
the young man almost fiercely, as a sudden pang 
of undefined, jealous fear shoots through his 
heart, ‘‘ speak, and tell me what does all this 
mean ?”’ 

‘*Oa, Harry !’’ cries Bessy in a low, earnest 
voice, moved from her assumed coldness by his 
look and tone, and involuntarily holding out 
beth her hands to him, while her eyes fill with 
tears she cannot repress, ‘don’t you know me 
better than to doubt me ?”’ 

«< There’s my own Bessy !’’ exclaims Harry 
joyously, and clasping her in bis arms before 
she has time to resume the defensive, his sud- 
den anger vanishing at 
loving, tearful eyes, ‘‘now give me one kiss— 
just one, darling, to show that you forgive me, 
and then I will let you go, and listen quietly to 
all you have to tay!” 

Whether the required ransom is paid or not 
it is diffic Jt for a by. stander to ascertain ; but, 


the sight of those | 


THE LOVERS' 


John Douglass—as worthy a soul as breathes— 
comes here to collect the taxes, as he has done 
for these five-and twenty years; and—as usual 
—he puts up at your father’s, who never will 
allow him to go tothe inn. He has the same 
rocm that he always bas when he comes to the 
Uplands; and everything in his room is the 
same as usual. Well: one day he leaves his 
pocket-book—containing sume five hundred 
pounds—losked upin the old bureaa in his 
bed room, where he has locked up his money 
so many times before; takes the keys of the 
bureau and of the bed room door in his pocket, 
and goes off on his rounds for the day. It so 
happens that your father, who has some busi- 
| ness to do in the same direction, has settled to 
| go with him ; so that it was known in the house 
| that they would both be away all day. Mean- 
time, what happens? That, indeed, we cannot 
| positively tell; but this is certain, that when 
| John Douglass comes back at night, he finds the 
| room and the bureau still locked—everything 
| jast as he had left it—but the money is gone. 
| And it is clear that it must have been taken by 


| 





| 


| some one who is acquainted both with the 
| room, and with John Douglass’s habits; some 


| one who had false keys, and who knew how to 
| nse them; some one in short, who is perfectly 


TRYST. 


calls, among other places, at the Pig and 
Whistle ; and when the landlord psys his taxes, 
what does Jobn Douglass find among the mo- 
ney but one of the very bank notes that had 
been stolen from him the night before; one of 
a roll of five-pound notes that he himself had 
marked, as it happened, when he took them, 
so that he could not possibly be mistaken. He 
questions the landlord as to how he had come 
by this note, and the landlord tells him that 
his wife had taken it the day before—the very 
day of the robbery, remember! from Richard 
Mathews, of West Newington. That Richard 
had come to the inn, and called for something 
to eat; that he had given this note to be 
changed when he paid for his dinner, and had 
left the inn immediately afterwards, seemingly 
in a great hurry. The landlady had noticed 
the mark on the note when she took it, and had 
shown it to her husband ; and the Jandlord had 
seen her take the note from Dick, and had 
himself handed him his change. John Doug- 
lass—as you remember—-—says nothing to the 
pcople of the inn; but comes back to your fa- 
ther, and shows him the note, with the mark 
by which he knew it. Your father goes over 
to L » questions the people at the inn, 
and is perfectly convinced that the note was 





at all events the captive is released, and the | at home on the premises. Well; the money is | really given to them by Dick. So the Uplands 
slow walk resumed as before; with this dif- | gone, and Dick—who has long been hankering | is mortgaged, the money raised, and poor Doug- 
ference, however, that one of Bessy’s soft little | after a sea-life, and who has latterly been more | Jass repaid; but, ia spite of all precautions, 


hands remains a prisoner despite all her efforts 
to release it. As to Harry’s arm having stolen 
into the neighborhood of her waist, why, that 
is really no affair of ours. 


«¢« But indeed, Harry,’’ says Bessy, in a tune | 


of remonstrance that seems to have some re- 
ference to thia new arrangement, ‘indeed you 
should not—” 

‘Should not what, Bessy ?’’ interp.ces 
Harry, mischievously, but resolutely mainiain- 
ing his advattage. 

«—Should not hare interrupted me s0 
foolishly. Now pray don’t, Harry! pray be 
quiet! 1 have really something very importent 
to say!’ pleads Bessy. 

‘;Well, fire away, darling!’’ cries Harry; 
«I won’t interrupt you again. But first of 
all tell me why you are so unhappy about this 
will?” 

«‘}Iow can I belp being unhappy about it— 
and about this promise my father bas made to 
Farmer Pearson to give me the Uplands— 
when, after all, Dick may come back and prove 
himself innocent of the <hings he is charged 
with ?”’ 

‘«« Then you really think he is not dead ?’’ 

«He may be dead,’? she replies, sadly, 
«and sometimes I almost thiak he must be 


urgent than ever with your father to let him go 
to sea—who has had almost a quarrel with him 
on this subject, as you know, Bessy, only the 
day before—is gone too. You remember that 
afternoon, Bessy ; and the very words he used 
in his violent dispute with your father only the 
dsy before the money, and he too, were miss- 
ing ; for you heard them yourself, and you can- 
| not have forgotten them. You remember how 
he declared that if he were hindered from fol- 
lowing his wish in one way, he would see if he 
could not find another. How he sald, ‘ I’s of 


the farm; I was never made for it, and I shall 
| never be good for aught if you keep me here. 
Give me only money enough to take me on 
board a ship, and I will never ask you for 
more.’ And when your father said, ‘ No—not 
a farthing to help him to his disobedience and 
folly,’ you remember how Dick stood up and 
answered, ‘I tell you, father, that I want a 
sea-life, and I will have it; and you may as 
well give me my way now, or I may take it in 
a manner that would not be pleasant to you. 
And remember, father, if [ am driven to do that 
which I may be sorry for having done, it will 
be yourself who have forced me toit.’” You 
| remember ali this, Bessy; and you know that 





| dead; for it seems so strange that he should | the very next day the money was gone, and 
have left us all these long years without a word. | Dick had disappeared.” 


| 
| 


But I don’t believe him dead any the more for 
this horrible letter. Indeed—I hardly know 
why—but I find myself thinking even more of 


| his coming back an: clearing himself, since it 


came, than I did before. 


| send it, and I am sure he did not, {it must be the 


ard; heartless, wicked message to father! I} 
pil you he never dii it, Harry ; he never could | 


gave done it!”’ 
' « Certainly, it docs seem impossible ; but the 


sible, and Aunt Mary’s bandkerchief, who but, 


Vick: could send them back ?”’ 

“1 can’t understand it, Harry; 
erplexing, and driv:s me almost mad when I 
uink igallover. BatI just do not and can- 
Otabelieve that Dick had anything to do with 
mnding back those things, or with the letter. 

are say this seems wilful and foolish to yon, 
>; but I can t help it.” 

« No, not wilful nor foolish, darling; you 
ynnot think I con!d be so unjust—only per- 
aps a Ifttle unressonalble, if I must say the 
nth.. God knows how loth I am to pain 
vu, my dearest Bessy, how sorry I am to 
rf) ‘to think hardly of one whom I slways 

. upon as my brother, and whom I should 

Fell iad to love now as my real brother,” 
tinues, with another unsuccessful at 
to possess himself cf Beesy’s hand; 
darling, why will you be so shy and s0 

4 when we have hardly seen one another 


_ tiresome months? I am sure I wisb, 
the very bottom of my heart, that you 


»be in the right, and that poor Dick were I 


it is very | 


work of some enemy, and this enemy may have 


been at the bottom of all the trouble.’’ 


« But what enemy can he have ? 


himself this great harm of running away. And 
besides—even if he had an enemy—had he not 
friends also! (Could he not have written to 
you, or to Aunt Mary? or to me, who would 
gladjy have done my best to help him, if he 
had got himself into any scrape. Could he not 


even have written to Parson Dale, or to the! 


Squire, who were always so par.ial to him? I 
only wish I could think as you do Bessy ; but 
all the circumstances —’’ 

‘s Are terribly against him; I know it; but 
still they do not absolutely prove him to be 
guilty,” interposes Bessy. 

“T hardly see how the could be 
plainer, unless he came back himselr and con- 
fessed it all,’’ urges Harry, sorely unwilling to 
take sides against Bessy on a subject which lies 
so near her heart, and yet wishing, if possible, 
to shake a hope which he fears can only be 
productive of disappointment, all the more bit- 
ter for boeing longer delayed. 

« Let us look carefully at the circumstances, 
mry dearest Bessy,’ he continues, “ and first of 
all about the money. Your father’s old friend, 


thing 


| 
For if Dick did not | 


Poor Dick 
certainly never harmed any one until he did | 


| ‘ Yes, iadeed, Harry, I remember it all only 
| too well,” replied Bessy, with a sigh. ‘ But 
| why—even if he had made up his mind to run 
away—should he take that money, which he 
knew was not John Douglass’s own, but only 
| the taxes he had gathered, and which he must 
have known my father would be obliged to re- 
| Pay him ?”? 

«‘But, my dearest Bessy, if Dick had made 
up his mind to run away, and was determined 
to have mon-y to take with him, where else 
| could he have got any. Aunt Mary—fond as 
she was of him—would not have thought it 
right to help him to disobey his father; and 
you know that Farmer Mathews himself had no 
money in the house at the time.” 

«But why should he take so much?” per- 
sists Bessy, “ what could he want with so large 
a sum ?”’ 

‘Perhaps he thought he could trade with it 
beyond seas—for I do not believe he could 
hare meant, when he left, to join the smug- 
glers; perhaps he was in too much hurry and 
fear at the moment to think of opening the 
pocket. book, and taking out only a small sum. 
We can’t pretend to know why he took it all; 
but the fact is that it was all taken; and that 
your father—to hush up the gmatter, and keep 
the thing as quiet as possible—was obliged to 
mortgage the Uplands in order to raise money 
to make good the loss to John Douglass. 
Well, the money and Dick both gone, what 
happens next? Why, the very next day John 
Douglass begins his rounds in L———, and 


no use telliog me I must stay and take care of 


the story leaks out, nobody knowa how— 
though I confess I always suspected that sly- 
faced rascal, Jack Hill, of having let his tongue 
wag rither more freely than he should have 
done, fur I don't see who else could have set 
the thing a going—and John Douglass is much 
| blamed for not having set the polive to take up 
| the business, and for not advertising the notes. 
| Bat he lets them talk ; and as no one talks back 
again, the gossip gradually dies away of itself. 
| Well, a few days after all this, comes the 
| Squire’s friend, C-ptain Melrose, on a visit to 
| the Park; and he tells the Squire of a despe- 
rate fight that has just taken place between the 
Cosst guard and smugglers, +t Loomies’ Cove, 
(and which turns out to have happened on the 
very night after Dick's disappearance,) and 
how he himself—being in the neighdorhood, 
and knowing what was going on—went down 
to the Cove with the guards, jast for the fun of 
the thing ; and how sorry he had been to see a 
fine young fellow like Richard Mathews—come 
of good honest atock, and so well brought up— 
disgracing himself by joining with the smug- 
glers. And when the Squire—greatly aston- 
ished—-asks him ‘what does he mean?’ 
Captain Melrose tells him that he distinctly 
| saw Dick among the smugglers, but that having 
| lost sight of him directly afterwards, he sup- 
| poses he must have slipped away out of the 
fight.’’ 

«But you will allow, Harry, that Captain 
Melrose might have been mistaken. He says 
himself that he ocly saw the person whom he 
| took to be Dick, by the light of the Guards’ 
| lanterns, and that only for a few minutes, in 
| the midst of firing and confusion.” 

‘‘That is true; but .n the other hand, Cap- 
tain Melrose was as little likely to imagine 
| that Dick wou'd be in such a scene, that I 

should say nothing but the sight of Dick him- 
| self could have put such an idea into his head. 
' And besides, Captain Melrose had seen him 
| so often when visiting at the Park, that I can- 
‘pot think he could have been mistaken. And 
| this is the last we hear of poor Dick for nearly 
| seven years, until: some stranger—who is evi- 
| dently a ssilor, and probably one of the gang 
| with whom poor Dick seems to have mixed 
 himse!f up—comes to the Pig and Whistle, and 
‘leaves this bundle for Jack Hill; though why 
| jt should be sent to him, rather than to Farmer 
| Mathews, or you, or me, or anybody else 

among his friends, I certainly can’t under- 
| stand.” . 

«s There’s no understanding anything about 
' it,” says Bessy, despondently. 

«Perhaps not, from the point of view from 
| which you look at it, darling,’’ returns Harry, 
«but, unfortunately, the thing seems plain 
enough to me; that is, as far as regards the 
| principal facts of the case. How Dick can 
| have changed s+ strangely and so fearfully—I 

shouldn't think anything of the mere running 











away, if that had been 
all, for many a good 
honest lad has done as 
much at his age, and 
been none the worse 
for it—is indeed quite 
another thing ; and one 
which I cannot pre- 
tnd to understand any 
more than youdo. I 
certainly need not tell 
you, my dearest Bessy, 
that I wou'd ratter all 
this evidence were ex- 
plained away, and poor 
Dick, with his good 
name, were safe and 
sound among us again, 
than see the Uplands 
added to the Haugh if 
it were fifty times its 
value. Bat I can’t go 
on hoping, as you do, 
in the face of facts like 
these.”’ 
“T don’t ask you to 
hope, Harry,’ retarns 
Bessy, very sadly, but 
quite unmoved by the 
array of argument 
against her, “as I 
said just now, I can- 
not explain these 
things; and I see how 
strongly they tell 
against him. But 
nevertheless—and 
though I know you must think me childish 
and unreasonable in clinging thus to my faith 
in Dick—I must tell you, solemnly, that ] 
cannot consent to take the Uplands. And 
therefore,’ sbe continues, gently, but re- 
solutely disengaging herself from Harry’s arm, 
‘I wished to say to you that I do not think I 
ought to be your wife.” 

‘-Oh! that is it, is it?” cried Harry, laugh- 
ing merrily, and seizing Beesy’s hands as he 
speaks, ‘‘and that is why you have been so 
shy and so cold this evening, when I am so 
happy that 1 could dance a hornpipe, all by 
myself in the middle of the hay! But do you 
think then,’’ he continues, his voice falling to 
an earnest whisper, ‘that I care a straw for 
the Uplands in comparison with you, Bessy? 
Do you think when I have loved you all my 
life,and you only, that I could change now 
whether you have the Uplands, or whether you 
have not ?”’ 

“ No, Harry, I could not do you so great an 
injustice as to think so. But you must remem- 
ber your father. He has only given his consent 
on learning that my father has left the Uplands 
to me; and he might perhaps withdraw that 
consent if he knew of my determination not to 
look upon it as mine until I am convinced that 
my poor brother no longer lives.”’ 

‘That is true,’ replies Harry, reluctantly, 
and with a slight touch of bitterness. «‘ My 
father—so kind and just and reasonable as he 
is about everything else—seems really to be 
bewitched by those unlucky meadows. I declare 
I am getting to hate the very name of them!” 
he continues with increasing asperity. «But 
tell me what you wish, Bessy ?’’ he adds, more 
gently, “only let me know your will in the 
matter, and I will obey you to the letter. 
Shall I speak to your father about it ?”’ 

«© No; I don’t think that would do any good. 
The new will is made now; and you know how 
difficult it is to persuade him to change his 
mind when he hes once madeit up. I have 
said as much as I can to him, but it has had no 
effect. It has never been easy to speak to him 
about poor Dick; and now he has positively 
forbidden me ever to mention his name to him 
again. Aunt Mary dares not say anything 
about it to him; for whenever she has tried to 
soften his feelings towards poor Dick, he has 
only seemed to grow more bitter against him 
with every word she said; so that now she 
thinks it best to avoid the subject altogether.” 

«Well, if I must not speak to your father, 
what must I do? It would be quite useless to 
speak te mins; not that I think it wou'd te 
difficult to bring him round to our side—in 
spite of his fancy for the meadows—now that 
he has once given us his consent; but because 
his persuasions would have no more effect on 
your father than ours. But I’1l tell you, dar- 
ling, what we will do. We will say nothing 
about this terrible will, since it is clear that we 
shall not be able to get it changed.”’ 

«But would that be honest?” asks Bessy, 
anxiously. 

«‘Honesty be hanged!”? cries Harry, im- 
patiently. 

‘©Oh! Harry, for shame !”? exclaimed Bessy, 


shaking her head, and a little shocked at this | 


energetic utterance of so improper a senti- 
ment, ‘but you don’t really mean to say such 
a thing ?”’ 


‘+ Indeed, but I do, though! Honesty or 


anything else that would thrust its troublesome | 


phiz between me and my Bessy! But I won’t | 
vex you, darling, by saying another foolish | 
word. Seriously, then, I do believe that my | 
father has done injustice to his own excellent 

heart by all this nonsense and talk about mo- | 





say that now, when all is settled s0 nicely be- 
tween our two fathers, I would rather leave 
things as they are. Tell me that you give up 
your scruples about the will, and that you 
really will be my own little wife at last, and I 
promise you, truly and eolemnly, that if poor 
Dick should ever come back again, innocent 
or penitent, he shall have the Uplands in spite 
of the will, and we will have only the dear old 
Haugh. Will that do, darling ?” asks Harry, 
in a gayer tone, drawing Bessy gently towards 
him. 

‘Thank you, dear Harry; that is noble aad 
good, and spoken like yourself. And yet,” 
says Beesy, wistially, “(Iam sorry that your 
little wife is no richer! Oh, those meadows 
those meadows! I should so like to give you 
those meadows, Harry !” 

“Listen to me, my own Besay,”’ returns 
Harry, in a tone so grave and tender that she 
looks up wonderingly into his face, « listen to 
me this once, and then let this matte: never 
be spoken of again between us. I am perfect. 
ly contented with my lot, such as it is, if you 
only consent to share it with me; and I would 
not exehange my little wife for all the money- 
bags that ever were stitched, nor for all the 
meadows between this and the Land’s End ! 
I should not love you a whit better if you were 
richer, Beesy; indeed, I don’t believe I should 
ever bave loved you half so well. Oaly show 
me that you trust me, that you believe I love 
you for yourself alone, and I shall be the 
proudest and the happiest fellow in the land !”” 

Bessy's reply to this speech—whatever it 
may be—is inaudible to us; perhaps it was so 
even to Harry; but as he, at all events, seema 
to be quite satisfied with it, we certainly have 
no reason to complain, 

The lovers now wander on for a little while 
in silence; in the full spring-tide of confiding 
affection, and the almost oppressive conscious- 
ness of all that they are and shall be to each 
other, too happy for words. 


Bat Harry soon recurs to the subject so dear 
to Bessy’s sisterly soul. Her uowavering faith 
in her brother’s innocence, her belief that he 
will yet return, unreasonable as they appear te 
his judgment, have nevertheless acted upon his 
feelings ; and, in listening to her, he has un- 
consciously imbibed something ef her own 
hope. Besides, he has jast voluntarily divest- 
ed himself of a very substantial claim in favor 
of this absent brother; and in his thought the 
wan icrer has already become to him something 
less of a shadowy remembrance, something 
more of a substantial reality, in consequence. 

‘¢ Have you any suspicion, even the faintest, 
as to who the writer of that letter conld be? 
or who could have taken the money ?” he asks, 
after a short pause. 

*‘ Really, Harry, I hardly like to tell you 
what I think,’ she rep'ies; ‘for it seems so 
hard to suspecta person of crimes so base 
when one has no proof to bring forward. But 
I have always thought,”’ she continues, sinking 
her voice to a whisper, and looking round in- 
voluntarily, as though to assure herself that 
they were quite alone, ‘“‘ wrongly, perhaps, but 
still I can no more shake off the feeling than I 
can believes Dick to be the guilty party, that 
Jack Hill is somehow or other at the bottom 
of it all.’’ 


*‘I confess I never liked the fellow,’’ re- 
turns Harry, somewhat startled by the sugges- 
tion, ‘and I can believe him capable of a 
good deal of mischief; still, I never suspected 
him of anything so bad as this. But tell me 
everything’ you have in your mind about it, 
Bessy ; for jhere must be something or other 
which has put this ides into your head. You 
cannot have taken up such an opinion from 
mere dislike. By Jove! if Jack Hill be in- 
deed the traitor you imagine, I will leaye no 
stone unturned until I have ferreted out his 
wickedness.’’ 

«‘ I have not much to tell you,”’ replies Bea- 
sy, ‘but you have now a right to know all— 
but pray be quiet, Harry, or indeed I cannot 
go on !—and it is certainly best that you should 
know what makes me suspect him. In the 
firet p'ace, then, ever since he came to us, he 
has always tried, in his cunning, hypocritical 
way—for I am sure he is a hypocrite !—not 
only to wheedle and impose upon my father, 
but to make things worse between him and 
Dick. And yet he always pretended such an 
affection for Dick, such devotion to him, that 
poor Dick—-who is the most unsuspect- 
ing, trustful creature in the world—never 
could believe him to be deceitful. And when- 
ever Dick had had any little altercation with 
my father, he would go off and have a long 
talk with him directly afterwards ; and I know, 
from little things Dick has let fall about these 
talks, that Jack Hill has always encouraged 
him in the idea of go'ng to sea, and used to 
tell him that my father would come round in 
time, while, on the other hand, I know that 
he lost no opportunity of strengthening my fa- 


| ther in his opposition to Dick’s wishes.” 


} 


«« All this is likely enough,”’ remarks Harry ; 
« but does not explain about the money.”’ 

“True, but might it not have been Jack 
Hill who took it?) He knew every corner, 
every lock and bolt and bar, as well as Dick, 
or even better; for ever since he has been at 


ney, and the Three Meadows and the Uplands, | the farm, he has managed and ransacked every 


and all the rest of it. He loves you dearly, | 


| Bessy; I know that he does, and that he will 


be delighted to have you for adaughter. And 
if only this stuff about the meadows had not 
got into his head, he would have been just as 
much pleased to see you my wife without a 
farthing, as he is now. I know my father, and 
I am very sure that he would not for a moment | 
wish you to inherit the Uplands if another had 
a better right to it. And when once we are | 
married, dearest, he will love you far too well | 
to care whether you brought more or less in 


this dear little hand of yours. And I mast | 


py ae 
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thing about the place. My father himself is 
hardly so much at home in the house as Jack 
Hill ; for he lets him take his own way in every 
thing, and really believes that he is thorough- 
ly devoted to his interests, and that nothing 
coul4é be done without him. So Jack Hill 
looks after everything, manages ¢very thing, 
and has his hand in everything that goes on. 
But hark!’ she continues, stopping suddenly 
to listen, «- I thought I beard something behind 
that hedge.” 

Harry quickly approaches the point indica- 
ted by Bessy’s fioger, and looks over the 
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hedge ; bat he can see nothing, and comes 
back, langhing at Besey’s feare. 


on It is 7 oe oy od R i I ly 
thous , vt moving. What 
cou ve ” ; - 


« Your own 


» most likely,” suggests 


> put have, you anything positive 
ek Hill, any proof?’ be asks, as 
they resume their walk. 

« Only this, that I think, iedeed, Iam sure, 

for I have considered these things a good deal 
of iate, though formerly I never gave them a 
thought, ¢hat the farm is very badly managed, 
and brings in a very small return for what is 
aid out upom it. Amd I am convinced that 
either Jack Hill does not know what he is 
about, or else that he is imposing upon my 
father, and appropriating to himself a good 
deal that my father believes is laid out upon 
the land.” 

« Why, who would have though: that my 
Bessy’s little head had such a turn for busi- 
ness,” cries Harry, greatly amused at the sober 
way in which she has propounded her suspi 
cions ; ** what a capital farmer’s wife you wiil 
make, darling! I shall never buy a new plough 
or put in a bushel of seed, or send a sheep to 
market, without taking your advice beforehand, 
I assure you.”’ 

«* Now, Harry, don't mike fan of me,’’ says 
Bessy, beseechingly, ‘“‘ or indeed I can’t go 
on !’? 

«Make fua of you, darling? Why, I was 
never more serious in my life!’ returns Har- 
ry, still laughiag, “you'll be a treasure, Res- 
sy, a downright treasure! And now go on.” 

« Bat, indeed, I hardly know how to tell 
you the rest,” says Bessy, stopping short, in 
evident embarrassment, ‘it is so very absurd 
and disagreeable. Bat you must promise mo 
not to be angry, Harry.”’ 

« Angry! why on earth should I be angry, 
darling ?”” says Harry, somewhat perplexed at 
this proviso. ‘‘ You don’t mean to tell me,”’ 
he suddenly exclaims, in a tone in which 
amazement, contempt, and anger are pretty 
equally blended, as a glimpse of the cause of 
Bessy’s hesitation flashes through his mind, 
«¢ you don’t mean to tell me, that that scoun- 
drel has dared to raise his insolent eyes to his 
master’s daughter, to my Bessy? Why, I'll 
break every bone in his miserable body !’’ 

«¢ You'll do no such thing, Harry,’”’ returns 
Bessy, in her soft, pleading way, laying her 
hand upon his arm, “you will not demean 
either yourself or me, by any violence towards 
one who is so base and so contemptible. He 
is not likely to offend me again, when he learns 
how things stand between us, Harry; and, be- 
sides, any violence on your part, would awaken 
his suspicions, and would most likely drive 
him away, jast when we ought to be watching 
him in order, if possible, to bring his wicked- 
ness home to him. We must not make matters 
worse, by stooping to any petty revenge. Pro- 
mise me this, dear Harry.’’ 

«< ] suppose you are right, darling; and the 
wise little head must have its own way,’ re- 
turns Harry, rather more gently. ‘ Bat it does 
make my very blood boil,’ he continues, 
clenching his fist with a sudden relapse into 
anger, * to think of the miscreant’s audacity ! 
And what have I been about all this time, to 
have not seen into the fellow’s game ?”’ 

‘‘Taere has been nothing that you could 
have seen,”’ replies Bessy. ‘‘I have some- 
times, it is true, been vexed with myself for 
fancying, from little things, that he might have 
taken some folly of the kind into his head ; but 
it is only since this letter came, that he has had 
the insolence to speak so plainly as to oblige 
me to show him the contempt and aversion 
which I feel for him,’’ 

*« And you have suffered all thig annoyance, 
without letting me know of it!’’ says Harry, 

reproachfully. 

«}{ad I told you, it would only have vexed 
you to no purpose. You could have done no- 
thing while we were separated.”’ 

‘¢ Those unlucky Meadows! [ with they had 
been sunk to the bottom of the sea, before we 
were born, Bessy! But why did you never tell 
your father of all this ?”’ 

«Had Idone so, either Jack Hill would 
have made my father believe it was a mistake 
on my part, or else my father would have been 
80 angry with him that he would have turned 
him out of the house; and then what chance 
would there have been of finding out the truth 
about poor Dick? Besides, as 1 have told you, 
it is only within the last few days that I have 
had anything definite to complain of; and I did 
not then speak to my father, as I might have 
done, because I hoped—or, at lesst, I thought,”’ 
says Bessy, pausing, with a half-bashful little 
smile— 

‘« That there was some one else who might 
consider it his business to look after the ras- 
cal? Thank you, darling; you shall find that 
he will not disappoint you. But I am very 
giad to know all this at last,’’ continues Harry, 
«though sorry enough to think how much 
time has been lost. It is clear, at anyrate, that | 
Jack Hill is playing a double game, and must | 
be closely watched; and if, as you think, he | 
has been at the bottom of all the trouble about 


the hedge, “I thought I heard steps on the 
other eiée of this bank.’ . 

But Harry can bear nothing. 

They quicken thelr pace, and hasten for- 
wards past the hedge, until they reach the 
short bit of road—sbadowed by « double row 
of great whispering elms, be'oved of the 
rooks—@hat leads up to the house. 

At the entrance of this avenue, is a stile 
which gives access to the meadow, but though 
they reconnoitre the fields in every direction— 
in the hope of discovering the iaterloper if 
such there be—nothing moving is to be seen. 

« You will think me very childish,’”’ whis- 
pers Bessy ; ‘‘ but I really thought we should 
have seen Jack Hill.” 

«It would not have been the pleasantest 
meeting in the world, for him, if we had!’ | 
returns Harry, as they move on towards the | 
house. 

A few moments more, and they pass through | 
the low garden-wicket, and along the flower- | 
bordered path that leads through the little | 
lawn to the house; a bright light from the | 
candles within—as they near the half-open | 
door—falling on the roses and the glistening | 
laurels outside. 

But having as get had no opportunity of | 
making acquaintance with the Uplands, we will | 
leave the young people to themselves for a 
few minutes; and begin a new chapter with 
a glance at our whereabouts, before accom- 
papying them into the house. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








TILE SEA. 
It rolls—it coils—it foams - it flashes, 
Pale and putrid—ghastly green ; 
Lit with light of dead men’s ashes 
Flickering through the black weed’s screen 
Oh! there along the breathless land, 
Elaira keeps Ler couch allotted ; 
The waters wave her weary hand, 
And toss pale shells and ropy sand 
About her dark bair clasped and clotted. 

OF” A famous old doctor died saying «« there 
was ro use in physic.” A ‘ contemptuary,”’ 
as Mrs. Partington might say, said that though 
there was not much profit in taking physic, the 
doctor had left half a million procfs in favor of 
giving it. 

0S” Tho follies, vices, and consequent mise- 
ries of multitudes, displayed in a newspaper, 
are so many admoni‘ions and warnings, so 
many beacons, continually burning, to turn 
others from the rocks on which they have been 
shipwrecked.— Bishop Horne. 

CF” The best time for marriage will be to- 
wards thirty; for as the younger times are un- 
fit, either to choose or to govern a wife and fa- 
mily, so, if thou stay long, thou shalt hardly 
see the education of thy children, who, being 
left to strangers, are in effect lost: and better 
were it to be unborn than ill-bred: for thereby 
thy posterity shall either perish, or remain a 
shame to thy name and family.—Sir Walter 
Raleigh to his Son. 

0S” Take a company of boys chasiog butter- 
flies, put long tailed coats on the boys, and 
turn the butterflies into guineas, and you have 
a beautiful panorama of the world. 

OG” Sailors are often shipped without know- 
ing where they arc going, or anything about 
it. A black cook having been shipped in this 
way, he ventured to ask to what pirt of the 
world they proposed taking him. ‘Oh, hold 
yer tongue,”’ said the shipping agent, another 
gentleman of color; ‘yer too inquisitive, al- 
togeder ; you’ll be trying to find out what der 
cap’n’s name is next.”’ 

‘¢¢ Erg long,’ I thought, 

‘Great Death will hallow all these flippant lips, 
And make each poor face awful. Truest tears 
Will not seem wasted when they fall on them. 
Oh, Father what is Death? We sport at eve, 
A playmate’s lips grow pale, the game stands still, 
He goes quay in stlepee.’" —Alex. Smith, 

0S There is no saying shocks me so much, 
as that which I hear very often, that a man does 
not know how to pass his time. It would have 
been but ill spoken by Methusalem, in the nine 
hundred and sixty-ninth year of his life.— 
Cowley. 

oS" A man should guarc, in his youth, 
against sensuality; in his manhood, against 
faction; and {a his old age, against covetous- 
ness.—Chinese Maxim. 

oS A gentleman being rather hotly pressed 
to sing a song, pettishly observed that they 
wished to make a buttofhim. ‘ By no means, 
my good fellow,” rejoined one of his tormen- 
tors, ** we only want to get a sfave out of you.”’ 

0S It was a maxim of Gen Jackson, “ Take 
time to deliberate; but when the hour for ac- 
tion arrives, stop thinking.’’ 

‘« Time unto me hath been the dearest friend ; 

For time is like the peacefulness of grass, 

Which clothes, as if with silence and deep sleep, 

Deserted plains that once were loud with strife ; 

W hich hides the marks of earthquake and of fire ; 

Which makes the rigid plain and clay-cold grave 

Smooth as a billow, tender with green light.’’ 

—Alexr. Smith. 

OG Truth is the most powerful thing in the 

world, since fiction can only please by its re- 
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T 
PROSPECTUS. 
For the information of strangers who may «bance to 
see this number of the POST. we may state that among 
its contributors are the following gifted writers: 

WILLIAM HOWITT, (or Enetanv.) ALICE 
CARY, T. 8. ARTHUR, GRACE 6REENWOOD, 
AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS.M.A. DENISON, 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE, The Author of ‘AN 
EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT,” The Autbor 
of ‘ZILLAH, THE CHILD MEDIUM,’’ ANNA 
BLACKWELL, &c., &c. 


We are now engaged in publishing the following 
novelet, WHICH WILL BE ILLUSTRATED WITH APPRO- 
PRIATE ENGRAVINGS :— 


THE HAUGH AND THE UPLANDS. 
A VILLAGE TALE. 
BY ANNA BLACKWELL. 








The following will be published in due season :— 


THE RAID OF BURGUNDY, 
A TALE OF THE SWISS CANTONS. 


By AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, Author of ‘ The 
Lost of the Wilderness,’’ &c., &c. 


FOUR IN HAND; OR THE BEQUEST. 
Written for the Post, by GRACE GREENWOOD. 


In addition to our original novelets, we design 
continuing the usual amount of FOREIGN LET- 
TERS, ORIGINAL SKETCHES, CHOICE 8E- 
LECTICNS from all sources, AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES, GENERAL NEWS, HUMOROUS 
ANECDOTES, ENGRAVINGS, View of the PKO- 
DUCE AND STOCK MARKETS, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA RETAIL MARKET, BANK NOTE 
LIST, &c For terms, see the head of this column. 





Susscrirtions.—The notes of all solvent 
banks will be taken in payment of subscrip- 
tions to Tue Post—although, of course, we 
prefer gold or silver. 

Subscribers who find a difficulty in getting 
anything under a five dollar note to remit, 
should bear in mind that we send the paper 
three years for five dollars. All should also 
remember that in times like these, it is better 
to subscribe to an old and firmly establisned 
paper like Tug Post, which a ‘crisis’ in the 
money market scarcely affects, than to papers 
of a more transient and less reliable character. 





TOLERATION. 

An ‘old and respectful subscriber,” as he 
signs himself, in Davidson county, North Ca- 
rolina, takes us very severely, and, as we 
think, nof very ‘‘respectfully,’? to task, for 
certain articles that appeared in Tur Posr 
some time since, relative to the Sepoy Rebel. 
lion in the East Indies. He says, in the course 
of his remarks : 

As to the Sepoys, I am not ashamed to say 
they have proved themselves to be the most 
treacherous and inhuman set of beings that 
ever existed on the face of the earth, and who- 


ever sympathizes with them is no better 
than themselves. 


We are assured that the writer of the arti- 
cles of which our correspondent complains, 
had no design of sympathizing with the Sepoys 
in the infamous actions referred to. His prin- 
cipal object was to show that the course of the 
English in India had not been distinguished by 
an entire absence of similar atrocities—and 
that this is no matter of dispute, our corres- 
pondent himself acknowledges. For that mat- 
ter, in no place can the truth be found more 
plainly told in reference to the misgovernment 
and cruelty of the East India Company, than 





semblance to it.— Shaftesbury. 
0G I hate to see a thing done by halves; if 
it be right, do it boldly; if it be wrong, leave 





it undone.— Gilpin. 


CG” A simple girl endeavors to commend 
herself by the exhibition of frivolous eccom- | 





poor Dick—and really I almost begin to think 
he may have been—depend upon it we shall 
find some clue to the business before very 
long.’’ 

«* Dear Harry, you don’t know how happy it 
makes me to hear you say so!’’ says Bessy, | 


plishments, and a mawkish sentiment which is | 
as shallow as her mind. 

oo” Remark sy a Disavstinc OL_p Bacue- | 
Lon —There is one art which the use of these | 
unmanageable crinolines is likely to teach wo- | 


in the pages of the leading English periodicals 
themselves. 

The writer of the eriicies in question, how- 
ever, uid undoubtedly go further, and sympa- 
thize with the natives of India in their efforts 
to throw off the British sway. How far he was 
right in doing this, is a matter of opinion.— 
Much may be said on both sides; and after 
hearing both sides, perhaps every reader can 
come to a wiser conclusion than before. 


For his own part—will our correspondent 


i the old, the ladies and gentlemen of | 


culture, he probably will have views upon the 
questions that incidentally arise, not always 
precisely similar to those of the editor. To- 
wards such a man, if you would get the best 
work that is in him, you must exercise a little 
toleration when his views diifer from your own. 
The same toleration which the editor hopes 
the readers of Tur Posr are willing to exercise 
towards himself, for the same reason. Just let 
every reader of a paper insist upon having the 
views of the editor upon every subject the 
same as his own—and the poor editor, unable 
to please all, will finally take refnge—as many 
have dune already—in the veriest common- 
places. Does not every sensidle man see ata 
giance, that a wan: of toleration is a death- 
blow to all original, and even merely vigor>us 
and suggestive thought ? 

For our own part, we have such confidence 
is the Truth, that we do not think a few editorial 
articles, one way or the other, of a great deal 
of importance. Suppose an Assistant Edicor, 


or a contributor, does dewolish the English in | 


India in a series of vigorous essays, what dit 
ference will it make? Is God's truth tote 
shoved from its pedestal, because an a)!e wri- 
ter has false notions in his head? For that 
matter, some other equally able writer always 
s’ands ready to give a counterbalancing shove, 
from the opposite side of the pedestal, and thus 
we are made doubly sure. 

But really, good readers of the Posr ard 
all other papers, do learn to exercise a little 


Never can you be really sure that your own 
viewa are correct, until you have heard what 
can be said from the opposite poim of view. 
And as to your favorite newspaper's editorials, 
when you do not agree with them, believe that 
the cditor is a-noddin’, or that he has had 
an attack of dyspepsia, or that peracven- 
ture he is on a journey, or that he 
lying ill at home of a brain-fever, or has an 


is 


feeling conduct of some thoughtless subscriber. 
Believe any or all of there things, and by so 
doing exercise a little of that Charity which, 
the good book tells us, ‘‘covers a multitude 
of sins.’’ 





THE LADIES. 

It has been recently denied with 
warmth, that the expense of the ladies’ dresses 
and general ornamentation, bas had much to 
do with our present financial difliculties. Now 
while we freely admit that it does not become 
the gentlemen, in view of their own extra- 
vagancies, and tLeir encouragement of the femi- 
nine doings in question, to ‘cast the first 
stone’’—atiil, as sober chroniclers, and for the 
edification of the ladies themselves, we are 
compelled to endorse the charges referred to 
as a true bill. 

Just look, dear ladies,—very respectfully, we 
urge you--at the figures. During the fiscal 
year ending June 50th, 1856, we imported silk 
piece goods to the amount of $25,000,000, 
other silk goods to the value of $6 017,115, 
laces $1 601,610, embroideries $4 664 353, ma- 
king altogether over thirty seven millions of dol- 
lars, of which sum we suppose at least $30,- 
000,000 was for the ladies. 

Now, if the ladies really had tried—and fa 
thers, husbands, brothers and lovers been content 
—how large a proportion of that yearly balance 
of thirty millions, could have been saved. 
Really, we suppose that some ten millions 
would have dressed the ladies just as comfort 
ably, and, to our notions, as prettily. We, 
however, confess to being the veriest heathen 
in the matter of dress, and recently drove a 
young lady almost into a refusal to accompany 
us to a party, because we insisted that a cer- 
tain pretty cheap calico was really prettier than 
her much more expensive silk. 

We do not blame the ladies particularly. 
The fault is, as Mrs. Merdle would say, that of 
society. Society demands it. Society, in this 
country even more than in England perhaps, 
will have it so. Perhaps one reason is, that 
our ‘first society’? in this country, is com- 
posed to such an extent of gentlemen who have 
made money in the drygoods line—and who 
have a professional disgust (if we may use the 
word.) to anything so cheap as calico. Now 
probably many an English lord would real y 
think a cheap dress, where taste was displayed, 
just as pretty and becoming as an expensive 
oue—not knowiog a! a glance the difference in 
their market values, as the gentlemen of our 
‘¢ first society’? generally du, even if they do 
not proclaim at once the exact cost of a dress 
to the lady herself, as opening a conversation 
upon a subjec: which they are peculiarly fitted 
to illuminate. 

No, we do not blame the ladies. 
Heaven bless them, strive to please the 
«‘stronger-minded’’ sex. And therefore we 
would respectfully implore these latter, espe- 
cially those in the drygoods line—not to sys. 
tematically depreciate the beauty of every 
dress and ornament that is cheap. The best 
things are cheap, as to money value. 


They, 


Rosy 
cheeks are just as pretty, even when very com- 
mon. And a pretty calico, especially to the 
man whose purse is light, around the form of 
tae woman he loves, is none the less pretty 
because everybody else can have one just as 
costly. For that matter, the silks themselves 
are no peculiar distinction—for even the do. 
mestics nowadays, often outdress their mis- 
tresses, and show an even more sovereign con- 
tempt for economy and ca'ic>. That all may 


toleration for other men's even false opinions. | 


ossification of the heart, caused by the un- | 


some | 


( 


* 











THE MORMONS. 
The accounts from Utah—or as the « saints”’ 


* chock-full of fight."”. The Mormons say that 
they will defend their city to the last, and, if 
beaten, burn and destroy everything, and retreat 
to the mountains. They further aver that 
| they have provisions on hand for three years. 





President Kimball has prophesied, in “ open | 


meetin’,’’ as follows : 
| We never shall leave these valleys—till we 
get ready; no, never—no, never. We will 
live here till we go back to Jackson County, 
| Missouri. I prophesy that in the name of Is. 
| rael’s God. 

[The congregation shouted “ Amen,”’ and 
President B. Young said, « It is true.’’} 

If our enemies force us to destroy our or- 
chards and our property, to destroy and lay 


} 
; 


waste our houses, fields, and everything else, | 
we shall never build and plant again till we | 


,;do it in Jackson County. Bat our enemies 


are not here yet, and we have not yet thrown | 


down our houses. 
Kimball also spoke as follows : 


Now, I will tell rou I have about a hundred 
shots on hand all the time; three or four fif- 
| teen shooters and three or four m@volvers right 
| in the room where I sleep, and the devil does 
| not like to sleep there, for he is afraid they will 
go off half-cocked. i" 

If you lay a bowie knife or a loaded revol- 
| Ver under your pillow every night, you will 
not have many unpleasant dreams, nor be 
troubled with the nightmare, for there is no- 
| thing that the devil is so much afraid of as a 
weapon of death. 

You may take this as some of Heber’s wild 
visions, if you please. 
myself as one of the people, and row I say we 
will take our own name, and we will not be 
false named any more. We are the kingdom 
of God, and we are the S/ate of Deseret, and we 
will bave you, Bro Brigham, as our Governor, 
| just so long as you live. We will not have any 
o*her Governor. . 


they will not hay» any other Governor, and 
especially any one that has come here under 
arms, for we consider that any man is a poor 
damned curse that has to come here under 
arms to rule over us. These are my feelings, 
and if any body votes against it, they are not of 
us; but there are but four or five but what vote 
for us, and they are apostates, and will go over. 
| board. There is not a child but what goes 
with us in these things. 

| When we reject Bro. Brigham Yourg, we 
| reject the head, but we do not do it, for the 





| bers of that body, and he shall be our Gover- 


nor, just as long as God Almighty will have 
him to be. Those who ars in tavor of it, 
raise your right hands. (The vote was una- 
nimous. } 

You may try it just as lopg as you like, and 
it will be jast so every time, except those four 
or five; and they will never vote. Can I point 
them out? Yes,I can. I have had my eye 
on them ever since they came into the con- 
gregation. 

It will be noticed by the threat relative to 
Jackson County, Missouri, that some of these 
fanatics really cherish the delusion of ultimate 
success, in case of a war with the United 
States. 

That they may give the government some 
diffi-u ty is probable, especially if they succeed 
in enlisting in their service the adjoining tribes 
of Indiaos. But that they will be able to make 
headway for more than one seasun against the 
United States, we are not quite prepared to 
believe. An abandonment of Salt Lake City 
by them, and a fleeing to the mountains, would, 
we think, be equivalent to a destruction of 
their community. The government would 
have nothing to do but to surrcund them with 
a chain of posts, and prevent any accession to 
their numbers, to make them politically im- 
potent. It is a pity that proper measures were 
not taken years ago to remove this cancer, when 
it was comparatively small and powerless. But 
the Jonger it is allowec to grow, the more dif- 
fitult probably will be its eradication. Let 
Brigham Young tske our advice, and purchase 
the sovereignty of some island in the Pacific 
Ocean, whereon to rear his nineteenth-century 
Sodom. No government then will disturb him 
or his, so long as he refrains from disturbing 
others. Our complaint against him is, that be 
has erected his loathsome habitation on our 
ground, 





AGRICULTURAL Propuctiveness.—We find 
going the rounds of our exchanges an i-em 
stating the opinion of Jobn T. Gilman, editor 
of the Bath Organ, Maine, that more corn, 
wheat, beans, peas, buckwheat, barley, pota- 
toes, etc., are raised to the atre in the Atiantic 
States than in the West. He bas traveiled ex- 
tensively in both regions, and this is the result 
of his observations, and he adds that the supe 
rior productiveness here requires more labor, 
but more attention is paid to fertilizing. We 
are surprised to find this quoted as a new idea, 
for it is a well-known fact, though the exagge- 
rated representations of the Western press may 
bave caus-d some delusion to prevail on the 
subject. The older an agri_uitural settlement 
is, the greater will be its productiveness. Thus 
with all their marvellous naturai fertility, the 
new lands of the West cannot rival our well 
tilled farms in the yield per acre. The Western 
farmer is too apt to depend upon nature and 
the rich soil, whereas the Eastern man knows 
exactly the capacity of his land and what he 
must do to increase it.— North American. 


What do our Western readers—especially 
those who have farmed both in the East and 
the West—say to the above? For our own 
part, while inclined to the belief that the differ- 
ence between the productiveness of unma- 
nured Western land, and manured Eastern 


had not thought it to be even a question, that 


25 per cent. Thus where ave- 


now insist on its being called, « D wret?—are | 


1 have acknowledged 


I mean just what I say, and the people say 


body shall dwell together, and we are mem- | 


land, is not so great as many suppose, still we | 


the former had the advantage in the compari- | 
| son by at least 


Tue Times —The “times” financially are 
evidently rather better. The stock market 
again seems to be gradually creeping upward. 
(,old and silver are towing into the country 
from various ;uarters. The banks are aceumu- 
lating specie «very week—and evidently look - 

ing forward to @ resumption in April. Those 
wto are so fortunate as to have money to in- 
vest now-a-days, would do we!! 





to remember 
the rule of action of a celebrat:d millionaire— 
* Always to buy when everybody else was sell- 
ing, and to sell when everybody else was buy- 
ing.”’ 


| 


New Public 





ations. 


Crry Porws, by Atexivore Swrrn, (Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston, T. B. I’eterson, Phila.,) 
may not ‘‘win the applause of the ground- 
lings,’’ but neither will it « make the judicious 
grieve.” The poet's gandy sunrise is already 
| softening into his bright, blue day. A milder 
succeeds the former 

flare of imagery. The poems are more thought- 
ful and less ornamented, and there is more 
juciciousness of metaphor. A sharpness of 
observation and felicity of expression, oniy 
rarely met with in the previous volume, are 
| continually no‘iceadle here. There is still a 
llack of dramatic constractiveness, and the 
poems are yet uncharged with a c«ntral philo- 
sophy. Bat the advance is considerable and 
| the author's seat among the true poets seems 


and steadier splendor 


| secure. 

Quirs, by tHe Baroness Tavrruers, (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philada.,) is the quaint title 
| of a novel which all the readers of « Tae Ini- 
| tials” and « Cyrilla” by the same author, wil? 
| want to read. 
| A Manvator Naterat Pun osopuy, By Joun 
| Jounsron, L.L. D., (C. Desitver, Phila.,) is a 
text-book for the use of schools. 

Tuk Bring or LawMermeoor, (Ticknor & 
| Fields, Boston, T. B. Peterson, Pobila.,) is uni- 
| form with the fine edition of the works of Sir 
Waiter Scott, of which we have betore spoken. 

Dickens's Sketcues AnD Srorirs, (T. B. 
Peterson, Phila.,) complete this often men. 
tioned issue of the works of the great no- 
velist. 
or, Tus CHaTrie 
Cuitp, By Van Buren Densiow, (H. Daytcn, 
New York, T. B. Peterson, Phila.,) purports 
to be a tale of Southern life. 

Tue Apoptep Daucurer (Jas. B. Smith, 
Phila.,) isa volume of tales by Alice Cary, 
Mrs. Denison, ani others. 

Mrapow Brook, By Mas. Mary J. Houmesa, 
Miler, Orton & Co., New York, H. Cowper- 
thwait & Co., Phila. 

Tue Lapires’ Work Taste Book, (T. B Pee 
tersox, Phila.,) treats minuiely of all kinds of 
needlework. 


|} Ownsep anno DisowNen; 


Wuire Lies, A Nover, by Cnartes Reape, 
(Ticknor & Fields, Boston, T. Bb. Petersen, 
| Philadelpbia,) is in its third part. It has all 
| the characteristics of the other works of this 
brilliant and author.  Propria 
Qux Maribus,’’ and “The Box Tunnel,” two 
of his earlier stories, are also published in 
cheap form. 

Kiana: A Trapirion or Hawau, by Jas. 
J. Janves, (Jas. Munroe & Co., Hazad & 
Brothers, Philadelpbia,) is a romance of life in 
the Sandwich Islands. 


eccentric 








TO CURE FELONS. 

Messrs. Epironrs :—I noticed in your paper 
of October 3rd, a Receipt for the Cure of a 
Felon, which recommends the use of a pint 
of soft-soap, thickened with sir-slacked lime, 
put into a leather thimble, for inserting the 
finger. I would suggest a teaspoonfull of 
soft-soap and lime, either slacked or un- 
slacked ; or instead of lime use potash, which 
is better. Application—pire the skin very 
thia over the supposed felon, put the mixture 
iato acommon metal thimble, or leather, or 
if neither is to be had, use a cloth, and apply 
the mixture immediately over the felon; the 
mixture will cause much pain, and at night it 
may be removed, and a large fold of cloth may 
be used instead; the hand should be dipped 
into cold water as often as the paia of the felon 
awakens the sleeper; proceeding in this way, 
the patient m»y ba able to have his usual 
amount of sleep. The thimble must be filled 
with the compound, and then bound to the 
hand with its mouth over the felon, and left 
there for a half hour to four hours, accord- 
ing to the depth and age of the felon; the caus- 
tic changes the sore from the bone to the sur- 
face; by insertiny the finger into the mixture, 
the alkali wiil eat off the entire skin and nail 
of the finger, befo:e curing the felon. 

Hudson, N. Y. 





‘* Trave flowers, you know; 

Not those pale moonlight things that grow so thick 
In gardens of your dreams; which might be given 
By ghost to ghost, in some serene farewell, 
Fora love- token and remembrancer 
To look on ia the shades. ‘True tlowers I want 
To blush in mortal hair ”’ —Alex Smith. 

0G” Somebody says that ‘snoring is the 
spontaneous escape of those malignant feel- 
ings which the sleeper his no time to vent 
hen awake.”’ 

CG” How often do men mistake the love of 
| their own opinions for the love of truth! 
| >= Minds of moderate calibre, ordinarily 
condamn every thing which is beyond their 





|W 
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greatly consoled by this assurance. « With men, and that is—petticoat government. | please listen—the editor of this paper decided- 
your help, things are sure to come right by-| C@~ The way in which taxes used to be im- | ly sympathizes with we pte a be oie 
and-by. But it must be past supper-time, and | posed in Congo is somewhat different from that | that no people cages EF URES OED Rave 
they will all bs waiting for us. Let usgo back practised here, where men with ink horns at | been recently practised by the revolted Se- 
directly,” she continues, perceiving that the their button holes and justice in their hearts poys, are capsble of any kind of « self- govern 
last traces of sunset have faded from the sky, go round for weeks levying an ¢équal per cent- | ment’? worthy the name. He believes that 
and that the dust of evening is rapidly deep- age. The king used to go abroad when it was, those who fully prove themselves incompetent 
ening into the soft grayness of a midsummer | very windy with his hat hung upon one ear, to master ental own nena passions, manifest 
night. | and when it was blown off he pat a tax upon at the same time their need of a master. What 
Lightly and joyously—despite the sisterly the part of tte kingiom that the wind blew ever the rule of Britain in the East may have 
sorrow that is never quite out of Bessy’s thoughts | from! been in the time of Warren Hastings, we have 
—‘hey retrace their steps through the dim mea- CF The elder Napoleon is reported to have not a particle ot doubt that her rule now is 
dows and shadowy lanes that lie between them referred, more than once, when his perpetual vastly more beneficial to India herself, than 
and the Uplands; only the white dog-roses and wars were spoken of, to the fable of the man would be the sway of such wretches as Nena 
hemlock blossoms in the hedges rows, and the | who undertook to convey a number of rats in Sahib. Such is our deliberate opinion—euch | 
great moon-daisies along the sides of the read— a bag fora certain distance, withoat their biting | it has been from the very first. 
which have not yet shut themselves up for | their way through. He kept shaking the bag But the editor of this ‘paper ig not exempt winter. 
the night—showing through the rich, warm all the time, and the rats never had a chance from the common frailties and weaknesses of, We will try to keep our Western readers 
gloom. ‘of getting out. He treated the fiery spirits of humavity. He cannot work day and night, | posted as to the progress of this movement— 
Presently they quit the field, and pass into France just as the peasant treated the rats in without relaxation, ten years on the stretch. and, as soon as the proper sgencies are es- 
the road—overbung by a high bushy hedge— the beg—he kept them in constant agitation, Therefore he — - ty oe of tablished, advise them of the names and ad- 
beside the Uplands, expending them in battle and victory, with calling in the aid of others, toaddtotse in dress of the agents of these associations. 
a povict pesiern i that tert the ne atl ever directed to two noaesdiiie terest of his columns. If he.slth or business. , like some other great philesaghers, had no or A egy — 
garden. | glory of France and the advancement of them- takes him to Missouri or Minnesota. he must, C7 The attention of our readers is directed | children. This mistake of the Chinese sage, | — they “ p meter se 
«« Listen, Harry!’ again exclaims Bessy, in | selves. Not one Marshal of France but rose leave his paper in the care of some one—and if to the advertisement in our business columse, shows the importance of ony —appemagae ow ai _ —_ = he sidtente 
a burried whisper, and pausing abraptly under | from the ranks. | that some one be a gentleman of intellect and ' ofthe Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y. of wisdom, even to the greatest minds. , tion of disappoint nen . 


amend their ways, is the hope, we trust, of | rage Eastern lands may produce twenty bushels | range.—La Rochefoucauld. 
every sensible man and woman. OG” Apvice For tHe Times—Wind up 
your conduct like a watch, every day, ex- 
amining minutely whether you are fast or 


of wheat to the acre, we have thought that | 
Western might produce from twenty-five to | 
A Worthy Movement.—We are pleased to | thirty. Fifty bushels of corn to the acre, is 

see that associations have been formed in this | certainly considered a pretty good crop for the | 
city, with the object of supplying the Western | East ; probably as good as seventy to eighty is | 
States with domestics, nurses, seamstresses, | fr the West. 
&c. Western gentlemen present at the meet- | ‘tie adil itis Cis ti aimee 
ings called relative to this matter, gave most ’ 
satisfactory information as to the want of good | 
female help in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, &c. | 
And if our Western friends who need help will | 
now organiz. in turn in their respective towns, | neilieizabis. 
or make their wants known individually, they | 

may be greatly benefitted, and many women 
saved from much suffering during the coming 








slow. 

0S “Now, George, you must divide the 
cake honorably with your brother Charlie.” 
| « What is‘ honorably,’ mother?’ ‘It means 
thst you must give him the largest piece.” 
'« Then, mother, I’d rather Charlie should be 


And so on. 


Some of 
reports on hand, which will afford a pretty re- 
liable solution of this question. Certainly, if 
both the Bath Organ and the North .dmerican | 
are not mistaken, numbers of their contempo- 


honorable.’* 
We a’e not mocked; it was not in derision 
God made our spirits free ; 
Our brightest hopes are but the dim pre-vision 
—Saze. 








Of blessings that shall be ; 
o> Tue Direction or Gravitry.—Mona- — 
ments exist which show that the direction of me 

gravity at some former period was diffcrent ~” 
about babies. Crust is just what careful mo- from what it is at present. The deviation of 7 
thers do give babies—the softer part of the the piumb-line from its norma! position sppears r) 
bread being liable to choke them, by their get- | to depend on the season of the year, and to 


ting too much atatime. Probably Confucius, geological phenomena. 


Tue Mock Puitanturorist.—-H:; gf¥eth 
| crusts to babies.—Confu: tus. 


Confucius, it is evident, did not know much 
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LIVING WITHIN ONE’S MEANS. 


‘That illustrious Australian character, as we 
™ay now consider him, Mr. Micawber, gave 
pon one occasion te David Copperfield—ac- 
cording to that faithfal chronicler, Charles 
Dickens—the following even more profound 
than usual and otermally to be cherished ad- 
vice :— 

“My other piece of advice, Copperfield, 
you know. Annual income—twenty pounds. 
Annual expenditure—nineteen, nineteen six ; 
result—happiness. Annual income— twenty 
pounds. Annual expenditure—twenty pounds 
ought and six; result—misery. The blossom 
is blighted ; the leaf is withered ; the god of 
day goes down upon the dreary scene, and, in 
short, you are forever floored.”’ 

In the above sentence, Mr. Micawber con- 
densed the lesson of his somewhat remarkable 
and eventful and occasionally straitened career. 
Let all of our readers—especially the young 
ones among them—sit patiently at Micawber’s 
feet, and drink in the wisdom of the sage. 

And let them be particular, when planning 
to live within their means, how they take the 
first step. In beginning life it is especially 
true, that «it is the first step that cos/s.” 
Given a house adapted to an income of $1 500 
a year, how to live within $1,000 ?—that is a 
problem not often worked out. The opposite 
problem, given a house adapted to an income 
of $1,000, how to spend $1 ,500—is a problem 
worked out rather more easily and somewhat 
more frequently. 

A recent sketch in Chambers’s Journal illus- 
trates this matter of the first step into expenses, 
veryamusingly. The Londoners often propose to 
‘visit Paris in a «‘ cheap’? way—how they some- 
‘times succeed, is told in the following narra. 
tive of 

MR SPOONER’S EXPERIENCES. 

Well, sir, I started the morning after I 
‘@aw you, and got down to Bolougne very jolly 
Dy the middie of the day.”’ 

‘I bad thonght the ‘cheap train’ went by 
the Dieppe or Newhaven route.”’ 

“Well, yes. But you sce when it came to 
the point, I thought, you know, that what 
‘with the time it would take on the journey, 
and the additional eating and drioking—we 
must consider all these things—I shouldn’t 
save much; sol sold my ticket to Tom Wye 
or Wake for a pound, and concladed to go 
down comfortable.”’ 

“IT see. First class—express.”’ 

«Yes. I wanted, besides, to see Amiens 
Cathedral, which I should have missed by the 
other routes.” 

Mr. Spooner, I feel bound to remark, had 
mever before evinced, to my knowledge, the 
most remote interes: in or desire to make him- 
self acquainted with the mysteries of church 
architecture. 

“ Well,” he continued, «‘I got down very 
well, and, mini you, it’s much the pleasant. 
est way of doing the thing, put up at the Hotel 
des Bains, and hada stunuing fricandeau and 
a bottle of Burgundy. Better fora fellow to 
begin with Burgundy before he gets on to 
claret; and Beaune’s a good half-way house 
‘between sherry and Chateau Lafitte.”’ 

I admired my friend’s perspicacity; told 
him so, and he continued, 

“ Well, gir, I started for 
morning.’’ 

«“ Third class ?”’ 
= «Why, no. I had fally intended now to 
have begun economizing; but the fact is, I 
travelled from London with some remarkably 

ice people, who were going to winter at 

Rome; and after passing one day with the 


Paris the next 


peiety for the next of the courier and the 
dy’s-maid. Besides, upon consideration, I 
ht it “Biter not to fatigue myself. There’s 


@ allow you precious little in the third 
Blass, that, you see, would have made a dif- 


To the family who were going to winter at 


Rome, I dare say ; but you were only going to 


A 
oad 


Thaiobould 


« 
hare 


ue 
Brovmined then to begin d 


Fake in London instead of Rome. 


ke a carpet-bag, weren't you ?” 

* Well, I was; but I thought, upon conside- 

ion, I had better go comfortable, and a fellow 

have clothes wherever he is; so I got 
new toggery, and a box or two of cigars— 
there’s no standing those five sous weeds in 
so that what with one thing and another, 
rather more luggage than I had intended.”’ 

*« And Amiens Ca‘hedral ! ’ 

Oh! I was obliged to cut that, and got into 
aris about six o’clock, after a remarkably 
leasant day with the remarkably pleasant fa- 
Pater familias very civil, and said they 
be happy to renew the acquaintance. 
Uncommvn nice connection, mind you, and 
Worth the difference between first and third 
lass fare any day.” 

"ss Perhaps so, if the family had been going to 
As it was, 
8) investment was peihaps hardly so good. 
Tiowever, get on.’’ 

© When I got to Paris, I cut ‘em, and deter- 
oing the cconomical. By 


- 


bred bethe way, there were no end of civil at Boulogne 


@heet Gabout tre cigars. 


Depend upon it, if I had not 


With hoon travelling like a gentleman, I should have 


OL. 


“nobody knows what duty to pay for ’em at 
custom house, and there would have been 


further expense. True economy, my dear 


ea 
malF red , must be discriminating.” 


‘Volante 


. 


dist I yielded my fallest concurrence to this pro- 


bposition. 


Nee « Well, sir, I soon routed out a cheap hotel ; 
fom and thus ended my second day.” 


$55.00 Mr. Spooner now fell to tis Bordeaux, the | 
*TRlemerits of which be had apparently forgotten, | 


week, 


jor 


d then continued : 
‘aI was up pretty early the next morning, 
paid my hotel bill.” 


ASOT ACheap ?” 


ely a 


THe an hotel, the best is the be 
Lee out one’s principles.’’ 
yithout #& With discrimication,’’ I ventured t 


Well, to say the truth, it wasn’t. 
mect, if you are vagabondising for only a night 


st; but one must 


oO sug- 


A Newst. 
Tadey “Quite so. With discrimination, of course. 
sony ell, the next day I devoted to lodging, hunt- 


(itfidlyg 804 & pretty turn I had of it, for I was re- | 


acetgned now to begin to economise, and secure 


t thing cheap, you know. At length, 
wpon it; and after nearly losing the thing 
out for attendance included, found 

the proprietor of an apartment with a 
roof, a cracked glass over the chimney- 

® crecked marble table, a cracked mar- 


2 2 et eee Lr 


Die washing-stand, a bed with a game leg, and 
a chiffonnier thet wouldn’t shut—for seven 
francs a week. Not bad that, I think.” 

* Economical enough, ia all conscience. 
What then ?” 

« Why, then, I went off to the Palais Royal 
to get some dinner.’’ 

«TI see; two francs fifty'” 

«Well, I bad intended; but it was rather 
late for Richard’s, and having unluckily to) 
pass the Trois Freres Provencaux—”’ 

« You very naturally turned in there.’’ 

« Why, to confess the truth, I did, for hav- 
ing, you see, made such a cheap arrangement 
for my lodging, I thought I might indulge a 
little.’’ 

“« Exactly ; bisque and a cutlet a /a Proven- | 
cale.’? 

«< Well, something of the 
mit.” 

«And a plomberie, perhaps, with a little dry 
Silleri.” 

«< Well, I had a little ice-pudding and some 
champagne, certainly.” 

“To be sure. And then?” 

“ Nothing else, upon my honor, except a lit- | 
tle Chambertin to top off with, and some black 
coffee and maraschino. Home to bed, and 
spoiled a new hat, by the way, against the ceil- | 
ing going in.”’ 

«So much for the economy of a mensard 
at seven francs a week ; but tke principle isthe 
thing.’’ 

The further detail of Mr. Spooner’s ex- 
periences, though interesting to me, might | 
scarcely prove as entertaining to the world at 
large. Suffice it to sey, that they all exhibited | 
more or less the same disproportionate mixture 
of the mean and the magnificent; the s:me 
«‘ cheap train’’ of idea, and profusion in prac- 
tice, with which he seemed to lave initiated 
them. His home for the day bad cost him a 
franc; his dinner, ten! He had econowized, 
by avoiding the Italian Opera, to spend twice 
the saving in bouquets and pistol shots at the 
Salle Valentino. He had expended as much in 
overproof brandy, which made him ill, to see 
nothing of life at a dingy wine-shop in the Rue 
Traversine, as would have given him a very 

air glimpse of its reality at the Varietics! He 
had not been able to join three English friends 
at an excursion to Versailles, because he had 
treated as mavy Frenchmen, whom he knew 
and cared nothing about, to supper and rum- 
punch the night before at the Bal Bullien. 

How Mr. Spooner wrote home for some more 
money on the Friday of his first weck, fasting 
that day, and indeed the following, with 
severity which would doubtless have iufinitely 
gratified the ccclesiastical authorities of the 
district, it is painful to me to record ; how, 
upon his ‘“‘resumption of cash-payments,’’ he 
revelled afterwards, I need not detail. Suftice 
it to say, that he arrived at London Bridge on 
the tenth day from that on which he had taken 
leave of it, with only a twenty cen/ime piece in 
his pocket, and disturbed the parental home 
ungracefully at two o’clock in the morning for 
the payment of Lis cab. 

«¢ And what’s the drearicst part of the whole 
thing, Fred. ?”? my friend concluded, ««I don’t 
think somehow, upon my honor, that I really 
enjoyed myself. I don’t know how it was, but 
I suspect that [ got wrong at the beginning, 
and was never able somehow to work round 
again. It’s a bad plan, mark ye, fora fellow 
to alter his arrangements when he has once 
made them. I do believe—I give you my word 
—that ifit hadn’t been for the going down first 
class, in the first instance, I should have done 
the thing as I to'd you with the ten pounds, 
and jolly too !”’ 

During the enjoyment of the solitary half 
hour which succeeded the conversation I have 
detailed, I endeayored to reduce Mr. Spooner’s 
experiences to something like a principle, 
which resolved intself finally into this; that 
nothing in life is easier than a ‘cheap train’’ 
of ideas, but that its development into the de- 
sirable results which are its u!timate object, 
can only be secured by as much careful fore 
thought and practical self-denial as are required 
for other things. Sure it seemed to me that the 
best designs for economy on the occasion of an 
autumn tour or any other, if not cariied out 
practically ab inifio, are scarcely likely to de- 
velope themselves subsequently, such operations 
of nature, like most others, bearing fruit of the 
seed originally sown “ after its kind.” 





L 
n 


ind, I must ad- | 


a 


Mr. Spooner, though not witer than his 
neighbors—and there was probably no reason 
why he should be so—was perhaps, after all, 
not much less wise than many of them. Half 
the world of us who do claim to see a little be- 
yond our noses, ara as prolific in “cheap 
trains’? of idea born to die, as that honest 
but unsuccessful young philosopher. Edwin 
and Angelina, for instance, agreeing that it 
is not worth while to wait any longer—and 
quite right too—make their start in life 
with ** cheap trains’’ illimitable of ideal 
economy ; commencing with a wedding which, 
for luxury of detail, might serve as a prelude 
to £3. 000 a-year instead of £500 and appliances 
for the adornment and glorification of «« The 
Hermitage, Kensington Gravel Pits,’ which 
would not discredit the ‘splendid family man- 
sion, adapted to a nobleman or gentleman,”’ in 
Palace Gardens, to which they are not without 
hopes—for these days of ambition—of 
some day attaining, and which they are inau- 
gurating a system of life so ingeniously calcu- 
lated to secure. Alas! the twelvemonth is not 
over before Angelina, with modes enough in 
her frousseau to furnish a shop, is sighing over 
the labors of a home-made bassin.?; and Ed 
win, regardless of the delight of the Iermit- 
age, is converting that bower of bliss into ay 


are 





. : : | 
because butcher's meat is ninepence a pound | 
instead of sevenpence. Wi:h ten years more 





I sus- | 


experience, we shall find the gentle pair de- | 
| veloping the more matured views of the same 
| system of domestic economy, by giving care- | 
| ful dinners, which you end I, who eat them, | 

know they cannot atford, and saving to make 

up for them by the educational establishments | 
| of Monsieur Pato!s ard Madame Paillon, Rue | 

des Enfants Trouves, Bolougne-sur-Mer, 
| where there are no extras, few holidays, and | 
the living is as light as the terms, for Frank | 
and Fanny. While further still, could we pene- 
trate the mists of half a century, we might see | 
them, though 

Soon thal year maun come 
Whi bring ‘em to their last, 


developing further fruits of the seed originally 
sown ‘after its kind,’’ as fall of project for 





| pedit'on have just been published. 


| French rival. 


| cause,’’ 


| in virtue, is a novice in both. 


the little time remaining for practice, as when 
they were “first acquent”—juast beginning to 


suspect, perhaps, like Mr. Spooner, when the 
mischief is done, that they had ‘ got wrong at 


the beginning, and were unable somehow to 
work round again ;’’ surmising their want of 
wisdom; resolving and re-resolving to end as 
they commenced. 





MARABOUT CONJURORS 
OUT-CONJURED. 


The Times correspondent at Paris gives the 


| following lively description of M. Houdin’s 


doings in Algeria:—*« Every one has eeen or 
heard speak of the great Robert Hondin. 


able mathematician and mechanician, and his 


electric clock, made for the Hotel de Ville of | 


his native town of Blois, obtained a medal at 
the Paris Exhibition. It is not generally known 
that he was sent to Algeria by the French Go- 


vernment on a mission connected with the black , 


art—yrobably the first time that a copjuror has 


| been called upon to exercise his profession in | 
| one of my late letters, as having been first 


Some details of bis «x- 
Its object 
was to destroy the influence exercised among 
the Arab tribes by the marabonts, an influence 


government employ. 


| often mischievously applied. By a few clumsy 
| tricks and impostures these marabonts pass 


Be- 
| 
sides being the prince of conjurors, he is an | 





| themselves off as sorcerers; no one, it was 
| jastly thought, was better able to eclipse their | 
| are then covered with a casing of brown cloth, 


skill and discredit their science than the man 
of inexhaustible bottles. Ooe of the great pre- 
tensions of the marabout was to inyuloerabili 

ty 


pon did not go off. Houdin detected the trick, | 


; and showed that the touchhole was plugged 


The Arab wizard was furious and abused his | 
‘You may revenge yourself,’ | 
quietly replied Houdin; ‘take a pistol, load it | 


| yourself; here sre bullets; put one in tie bar. | 


rel; but before doing so mark it with your | 
knife.’ The Arab did as he wastold. « You 
are quite certain now,’ said Houdin, ‘that the 
pistol is loaded and will go off. Tel! me, do 
you feel no remorse in killing me thus, not- 
withstanding that I authorize you?’ ‘ You are 
my enemy,’ coldly replied the Arab; «I will 
kill you.’ Without replying, Houdin stuck an 
apple on the point of a knife, and calmly gave 
the word to fire. The pistol was discharged, 
the apple flew far away, and there appeared in 
its place, stuck on the point of the knife, the 
bullet the marabout had marked. The spec- 
tators remained mute from stupefaction; the 
marabout bowed before his superior. <‘ Allah 
is great!’ he said; ‘I am vanquished.’— 
In‘tead of the bottle from which, in Europe, 
Kobert Houdin pours an endless stream of 
every description of wine and liqueur, he 
called fur an empty bowl, which he kept con- 
tinually full of boiling ccffee; but few of the 
Arabs would taste it, for they made sure that 
it came direct from the Devil’s own coffee-pot. 
Iie then told them that it was in his power to 
deprive them of all strength, and restore it to 
them at will; and he produced a small box, so 
light that a child could lift it with its finger, but 
it suddenly became so heavy that the strongest 
msn present could not raise it; and the Arabs, 
who prize pbysical strength above everything, 
looked with terror at the great magician who, 
they doubted not, could annihilate them by the 
mere exertion of his will. They expressed this 
belief. Houdin confirmed them in it; and 
promised that, on a day appointed, he would 
convert one of them into smoke. The day 
came, the throng was prodigious; a fanatical 
marabout sgreed to give himself up to the sor- 
cerer. They mace him stand on a table, and 
covered him with a transparent gauze. Then 
Houdin and another person lifted the table by 
the ends, and the Arab disappeared in a cloud 
of smoke. The terror of the spectators was in- 
describable ; they rushed out of the place, and 
ran a long distance before the boldest of them 
thought of returning to look after the marabout. 
They found him near the place where he had 
been evaporated; but he could tell them no- 
thing, and was, like a drunken man, ignorant 
of what had happened to him. Thenceforward 
Houdin was venerated, and the marabouts were 
despised ;—the object of the French Govern- 
ment was completely attained.’’ 





C9" Datch grocer toa little girl who ob- 
jects to a Spanish quarter: ‘Dat yust as 
gute as any one—you yust take it to Cuba, 
and dey’!l give yqu twenty-five cents for it.” 

0G" “ Advice,’”? says Coleridge, ‘is like 
snow—the softer it falls, the longer it dwells 
upon, and the deeper it sinks into the mud.”’ 

0G He whose heart is not excited upon the 
spot which a martyr has sanctified by his suf- 
ferings, or at the grave of one who has largely 
benefited mankind, must be more inferior to 
the multitude in his moral, than he can possi- 
bly be raised above them in his iatellectual na- 
ture.—Southey. 

0G A gentleman threatening to beat a dog 
which barked intolerably, « Why,’’ exclaimed 
an Irishman, who was present, ‘“‘ would you 
beat the poor dumb animal for making a 
nojse ?”’ 

OG” A hospitable man is never ashamed of 
his dinner when you come to dine with him. 


OS” Douglas Jerrold used to tell the follow- 
ing story: A Scotchman (Douglas narrated) 
once assembled half-a-dozen men, put one 
bottle of wine before them, and then, locking 
the door, said, «‘ Not one of you shall stir till 
it is finished !*’ 

co” lf aman makes me keep my distance, 
the comfort is, he keeps his at the same time. 
—NSwift. 
0G” If men wish to be held in esteem, they 
must associate with those only who are estima- 
ble.—La Bruyere. 

CS Pours ro rue Last.—On his deathbed, 
a distinguished humorist requested that no 
one might be invited to his funeral. « Be- 
said the dying wag, «it is a civility I 
can never repay.”’ 

OG" He who finds pleasure in vice, and pain 


CS” The sorrows of a pure heart are but the 
May-frosts which precede the warm summer- 
day, but the sorrows of a corrupt soul are its Au- 
tumn-fiosts, which foretell the cold, dreary 
winter.—Jean Pax!. 


OF” Dr. Case, a kind of quack doctor in the | 


reign of Charles II., made a fortune, and set- 
ting up his carriage amused the town by his 
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Iurzniat Dorsas—A Svoorstive Toric—A 
Sexssstz Krvo—Tuz Rosexwetmr—A P,- 
trior Gorz—A Sincciar Lawecrr. 








Paris, Oét. 15, 1857. 
Mr. Editor of the Post: 

The Imperial meeting at Stuttgardt has 
_ been followed by an interview between the 
| Russian Bear and the Austrian Eagle at Wel- 
| mar, and the rumor of the possible gathering 
of a whole posse of crowned heads in this re- 
juvenated metropolis in the course of the 
autumn. 

Louis Napoleon, on his returm from Stutt- 
gardt, was met at the railway station by the 
Empress. The pair then set off together for 
the Camp of Chalons, where they still are, and 





out Europe. The city of Bremen more than 
once sent a bottle of the Rosenwein as present 
to Geethe on his birthday. 

During the French occupation of Bremen, 
ome of the Imperial Generals helped them- 
selves to a considerable quantity of this pre- 
cious liquor; which has caused the burgesses 
of Bremen to declare that their city has paid a 
heavier subsidy to France than all the other 
towns of Germany put together. 

While the King and his guests have thus 
been drinking a liquor that throws into the 
shade the historic draught of the Egyptian 
Queen, one of the noblest, as he was also one 
of the most prominent of the heroes of 1848, 
Dainecle Manin, ex President of the short-lived 
Republic of Venice, bas lately succumbed, in 
this city, to a long and painful malady. He 
was born ian 1804; im his 17th year he was 
made a Doctor of Law; and asa lawyer is not 





| where a grand illamination, extra theatrical 
| performances by the Zouaves, a concert, and 
a torchiight procession were got up in honor of | 


their arrival. The piece most in vogue at the | 


camp is The Arab Wedding,” described in | 


brought out at the Champ de Mars, in the re 
joicings for the Emwperor’s birthday, a few | 
weeks ago. One of the greatest triumphs achie- | 
ved in this piece is the representation of a 
camel got up by the indefatigable Zouaves. 
A number of them get upon one another, per- 
fectly imitating the form of that animal, and | 





made to the required shape. and just of the | 
| 
color of a camel. This is strapped securely | 


At the moment that a loaded musket was | over the fellows who make up the “camel,” | Tet b7 a counter-preposition tending to place 
fired at him, and the trigger pulled, he pro- and lo! the representation is so perfect that | the projected line in the hands of an Italian 
nounced a few cabalistic words, and the wea- | you would tike it for the real animal, were not | COMP8ny, first brought him prominently before 


the whole army too proud of the ingenuity of | 


their comrades to al’ow you to remain under | 
so erroneous an impression. | 

The King of Prussia, who has been very ill 
for a week past, is better; but his health ap. 
pears to be much shaken. 

M. Zandt, the architect, who built the lovely 
little Moorish palace of the Wilhelma, at Stutt- 
gardt, described in one of my late letters, has 
just departed this life, to the great regret of 
his fellow countrymen. Stone and mortar out- 
hiving the hand that built them up, and the hu- 
man beings that inhabit them, prompt various 
reflections upon the nature and meaning of our 
human destiny, which, however, I am not in- 
tending to inflict upon your readers, who will 
doubtless take more interest in hearing the latest 
bits of goseip afloat about the high and mighty 
personages who have been playing so conspi- 
cuous a part in the doings of the last few 
weeks. 

The King of Wurtemburg, who has been 
playing the royal host with so much satisfac- 
tion to himself and his imperial and royal visi- 
tors, is reported to have lived with the utmost 
timplicity during his stay at Biarritz, (on the 
French side of the Spanish frontier, the Em- 
press Eugenie’s favorite seaside resort,) where 
he spent a couple of months this summer. His 
Majesty lived there under the name of the 
Count de Teck, and bathed among the ether 
bathers like any ordinary mortal. The Commis 
sary of Police, whose duty it was to inscribe 
the names of bathers in his book—jast imagine 
such a state of things as this insufferable ubi- 
quity of the police, with the attendant impossi. 
bility of your going to a bathing place without 
a passport, or taking a bath when you get there 
without a permit !—tbus filled up the blanks in 
his printed register : 

«‘ Christian and Surname,’’ Count de Teck ; 
« Profession,’ King; ‘* Whence comipg,’’ 
Wurtemburg ; * Motive for trayelling,’? Health 
and Pleasure. 

Among the rare luxuries which Germany 
has furnished in honor of the Imperial meet- 
ing at Stuttgardt, must be mentioned, as figur- 
ing in the foremost rank, the fsmous Rosen- 
wein, of which the free city of Bremen is 80 
jastly proud. To the burgomasters of this 
city only is it permissible to withdraw a few 
bottles of this renowned wine, each year, from 
the bins in which it reposes; either for their 
own private consumption, or to send as a gift 
to some one or other of the reigning sovereigns 
of the epoch. 

The history of this wine, every bottle of 
which is now valued at two million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, reads like some quaint 
old legend of the Middle Ages. 


The municipal cellar of Bremen is th? most 
ancient of all the cellars of Germai y, and is 
situated under the Guildhall. One of its com- 
partments, called the Rose, contains the famous 
Rosenwein, which is now two centuries and a 
half old, for it was in tke Year of Grace, 
1624, that three enormous hogsheads of the 
Rhine wine called Johannisbergen, and as 
many of Hocheimer—six great hogsheads in 
all—were carried down into the Rose, and there 
deposited. 

The adjacent compartments of the cellar 
contain other wines of the same kinds, equally 
choice, though a few years younger; these are 
contained in twelve colossal barrels, each of 
which bears the name of one of the Twelve 
Apostles. 

In the other divisions of the cellar are the 
different wines of the succeeding vintages. 
Every bottle of the Rosenwein taken out of the 
Rose cellar, is at once replaced by a bottle of 
the corresponding wine taken from one of the 
Apostle-Casks; the latter is itself replaced by 
a later wine of the same kind, and that again by 
a still later one, and so on. Thus the remo- 
yal of a bottle of the Rosenwein is followed by 
a general promotion throughout the entire 
length of the municipal cellar, and its casks | 
and binns, in diametrical opposition to the ves- 
sels of the Danaides, are never empty. 

As to the cost of this wonderful wine, a sin 
gle bottle of which is estimated at two millions 
of rix dollars, containing about 1 020 bottles, 
it cost 500 rix dollars in 1624. If we count 
the cost of keeping up tte cellar, the duty on 
the wine, the interest of the purchase-money, 
and the compound interest upcn the latter, we | 
find that each cask has cost the city no less 
than 2 778,288 200 rix dollars; and that, con- 





= 468 
sequently, each bottle of this unparalleled li- | 
quid now represents a sum of 2 723,812 rix 
dollars ; each glaes, or eighth part of a bottle, 
$40,476 rix dollars; and lastly, each drop) 
(counting 1,000 drops to the glass,) represents 
the value of 500 rix dollars, or about $290. 

A citizen of Bremen has a right to one bot- 
tle of this wine whenever he receives as his 
guest some very distinguished individual whose 





motto, “ The Case is altered.” 


| dary importance. 


| and attack on the part ef certain of the more 





name is widely known in Germany, or through. | 





admitted to the Italian bar before the age of 
24, he employed himself meantime in transla- 
ting and commentating the Digesée. The teach- 
ings of the father, Pietro Manin, and of his 
profeesor, Francesco Foronisti, had imbued 
him with republican ideas, which were forti 

fied and developed by his intercourse with 
Tommaseo, Francesco Degli-Antoni, and other 
Italian patriots. But the uppermost thought 
of the young advocate was always the political 
resurrection and revivification of Italy; the form 
to be given to the unitary government of his 
country being, in bis eyes, a matter of secon- 
The proposal of an Austrian 
company to undertake the formation of a rail- 
was between Venice and Milan, which Manin 


his fellow-citizens and Ita'y; and the agitation 
thus commenced, though perfectly legal in its 
manifestations, a'arming the Governor of Ve- 
nice, Manin was thrown into prison in Venice, 
the 18th of January, 1848. 

So indignant were the Venetians at this arbi- 
trary proceeding, that they voluntarily abstain- 
ed from parties, concerts, and the theatres; 
hoping by this significant demonstration of 
public teeling to obtain ths release of their 
favorite leader. The breaking-out of the re- 
voutionary movement changed the passive 
displeasure of the Venetians into armed 
risings; and on the 17th of March groups of 
insurgents began to form in the Place Saint- 
Marc. The Austrian soldiers charged the 
crowd; but, being without orders, subsequent- 
ly retreated, leaving the people to themselves. 
The latter at once proceeded to the liberation 
of Manin; but he, faithful to his respect for 
order, rcfused to leave the prison until an order 
for his release hed been signed by the magis- 
trates who had incarcerated him. The revolu- 
tionary movement gaired strength rapidly ; the 
tri-color-banner was displayed from the three 
flag-staffs in the Place Saint-Marc; the Civic 
Guard was organized; the Governor, Count 
Palfy, was deposed ; and, after a movement in 
which only one life was lost—that of Colonel 
Marinowich—Manin was called upon to assume 
the government, and the Republic was pro- 
claimed. The Austrian troops evacuated Venice, 
and only Italian soldiers and officers remained. 
All the civic servants of Austria, whether 
Italian or other, were guaranteed their liberty, 
the safety of their families and the security of 
their property. The public funds and the mu- 
nitions of war remained in the hands of the 
Provisional Government. 

Manin, Tommaseo, Paolucci, Solera, Pin 
cherle, Paleocapa and Camerata, now consti- 
tuted the government of the ancient queen of 
the Adriatic. They decreed the civil and po- 
litical equality of all citizens before the law, 
abolished flogging in the army and the navy, 
reduced the price of salt, and established the 
right of accused parties to confer frecly, and in 
private, with their counsel. 


All Italy being now in arms, Charles Albert 
demanded of Lombardy and Venice to join his 
dominions, that the defence of the peninsula 
might be concentrated for the general benefit. 
In Lombardy, his overtures were accepted by 
561 002 votes against 681. The Civic Guard 
of Venice had already voted this annexation ; 
Manin, who would have preferred adjourning 
the vote, convoked an assembly to take the 
subject into consideration. The representa- 
tives of Venice, called to decide on the mat- 
ter, gave a vo‘e of 127 against, 61 in favor of 
the project. 

M:tin and several other members of the 
Provisional Government then resigned, their 
places being filled by others. Bat the ap- 
proach of the Austrian forces, the defeat of 
Charles Albert, the desertion of France, ren- 
dered the state of Venice so difficult that Manin 
was compelled, by tae general appeal of his fel- 
low-citizens, to resume his post at the head of 
the Government, and dictatorial powers were 
conferred on him. 


Amidst the horrors of the cholera ravaging 
Venice, the successive downfall of republi- 
canism at the other points in which it had been 
proclaimed, the occupation of Hungary, and 
the treachery of the French at Rome, Venice 
persevered in its defence until it stood alone, 
exposed to the fire of Absolutism, triumphant 
in every quarter. On the 22ad of August, the 
Venetian plenipotentiaries signed a capitula- 
tion with Marshal Radetsky; and Manin and 
forty of his friends, were sent out of Italy as 
exiles. Manin now established himself in Paris, 
where he lived humbly and laboriously, the 
object of the affectionate veneration of all who 
succeeded in breaking through the barrier of 
privacy he had raised around his exile. Of 
late, Manin has been the object of suspicion 


violent members of the Republican party, be- 
cause, more anxious for practical reform than 
for the triumph of a theory, and appreciating 
the progress accomplisbed in Piedmont, and 
the patriotism of her government, he had come 
to regard the union of Italy under the Sardi- 
nian crown, as the best and most hopeful 
course to be adopted by the patriots of his na- 
tive land. 


By the truest friends of liberty and progress, 
and by the moderate men of all parties, the 
decease of the ex- President of Venice, so emi- 
nently distinguished for his patriotism, his large 
views, his generous and unselfish action, and 
his great, practical sagacity, will be deplored 
as a loss not only to Italy but to the world. 

His faveral was conducted with the utmost 


simplicity, attended by his family and friends; 
the latter including a sumber of French gen- 


——S 


uniting in veneration and affection for his 
memory. Ary Scheffer, the iflastrious painter, 
(who had taken the portrait of Manin’s beaati- 
ful and favorite daughter, whose premature 
death bad saddened the latter years of his life, ) 
has also preserved the featares of the deceased. 
A subscription has been set on foot by the 
Siecle of this city, seconded by various Repub- 
lican journals of France and Italy, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a suitable monument to the 
memory of this most pure-hearted and mag- 
nanimous Italian patriot. M. Ratagzi, the Sar 
dinian Minister of the Interior, and the Muni- 
cipal Council of Tarin are among the sabscri- 
bers to this fand. 

A SINGULAR LAWSTIT. 
A case which is about to be brought before 
the Civil Tribunal of Laon is probably without 
& precedent in the annals of jurispradence, and 
affects on the one hand the future of a number 
of persons now living, for the most part by 
manual labor, in and near that city, and on the 
other hand the fortune of the wealthy and {)- 
lustrious house of S , one of the noblest 
families in France, who will be rendered ab- 
solately penniless should the claim in question 
be maintaimed. 
It appears that Count Magris-Engleber, Lord 
of Logrono, Molino, and half-s-dozen other 
grand feudal domains, and Grandee of Spain of 
the First class, fought in Fianders in the cam- 
paigns of 1450 and succeediog years, between 
the army of the warlike Bishop of Liege, 
(Louis de Bourbon,) and Philip the Good, 
Duke of Burgundy. In this war the Count of 
Logrono was made a prisoner by Dake Philip. 
It was the custom in those days for the con- 
queror to kill his prisoners, un‘ess the latter 
could afford to come down handsomely in the 
way of aransom. The Count of Logrono was 
very rich, and he was speedily liberated from 
his captivity on the following terms. He made 
over to the Dake of Burgundy the usufruct of 
the greater portion of property, which ‘the Duke 
and his heirs were to enjoy during the lapse of 
400 years, which period was to begin on the 
30th of July, 1455, and to end with the harvest 
of 1855, “after the carrying of the barvest ;’” 
i. e., three months after the 31st July, 1855, 
this property was to be integrally restored to 
the heirs of the Count of Logrono. 
This singular contract was sealed with the 
great seal of France, and with that of the Bi- 
shop of Liege. The Count of Logrono had 
but one son. The genealogy of this family 
traces a series of descendants who were born 
in Spain, at Logrono, Segovia, Madrid, and 
Bilbao, down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In 1594, a Logrono was born at Ni- 
megnen, and another at Nichin,in the Low 
Countries, in 1629. The first of the line who 
seems to have settled in France is Michel Lo- 
grono, born at Mont Saint-Hubert, in 1654. 
He Gallicized his name, and called himself Le 
Grain; he was the son of the Logrono just 
mentioned as having been born at Nechin. 


Of the circumstances that led Michel Lozrono 
or Le Grain, to establish himself at Chevregny, 
near Laon, little is now known, but it is cer. 
tain that he there became the father of two 
sons, of whom one died childless, and the 
other, Pierre-Robert Le Grain, born at Chev- 
regny the %th February, 1698, married at Mar- 
tigny, where he resided, becoming the father 
of two children, from whom a numerous proge- 
ny trace their descent, all of whom still inhabit 
that neighborhood, with the exception of three 
of the danghters, married to citizens of Laon. 
What, meantime, bad become of the estates, 
the usufruct of which had been abandoned to 
the Duke of Burgundy and his descendants for 
the space of 400 years by Coutt Magris Eugle- 
ber Logrono? It is stated that the conditions 
of the contract of rarzom were strictly and le- 
gally executed by the heirs of Duke Philip. 
Of the numerous domains of which he enjoyed 
the revenues, not one was sold during this long 
lapse of time. Many changes inevitably took 
place in the tenure of these estates: but every 
time that their temporary ownership changed 
hands, the origin, nature and conditions of the 
property that had belonged to the prisoner of 
Bouvines were carefully specificd, and their 
return to the descendants of the latter insisted 
upon as to take place at the prescribed epoch. 
There were also, among the Logronos or Le 
Grains of the Low Countries, persons who 
watched over their future property. 


Thus, when the family of S , by whom 
the estates in question were held at the time of 
the Revolution, were compelled to emigrate, 
they were included in the act of sequestration 
issued against the family. But the citizen D. 
G. Le Grain, representative of the people for 
the department of the Sambre-et-Meuse, and 
member of the High Court, protested against 
this seizare, and showed the illegality of con- 
sidering, as the property of an emigrant, estates 
of which that emigrant enjoyed only the 
usufruct, and which would soon be claimed by 
the family to whom they really belonged, and 
who had no difficulties of any kind to settle 
with the Republic. The representative Le 
Grain obtained, on this occasion, a verdict in 
his favor. A decree of the Minister of Justice, 
sanctioned by the coutcils of the 24th Thermi- 
dor, An VI. (11th August, 1696), raised the 
sequestration laid upon the property in ques- 
iion, and which, not being sold, were restored, 
at a subsequent period to the S——— family, 
who hold them at the present day. 

It appears that, in 1855, a notice was pub- 
lished in various journals, calling on the de- 
scendants of Count Logrono to come forward 
and prove their rights. More than three hun- 
dred persons, it is said, are preparing to answer 
this -ppeal, and to make good their claims to 
the inheritance of their forefathers. Some of 
these claimants inhabit France, others are still 
settled in the Netherlands. The estates in 
question, including many large tracts of mea- 
dows, fields and woods, with great numbers of 
buildings of all kinds, chateaux, marks, &c., 
are worth eight millions of dollars. The de- 
scendants of Philip of Burgundy have offered 
four millions of dollars to the heirs of the Count 
of Logrono, on condition that the property in 
question is made over to them for ever ; bat the 
latter are so sure of the validity of their claim 
thet it is not probable that amy compromise 
will be accepted by them. QUANTUM. 





0G” Within thine own bosom are the stars 
of thy destiny.— Schiller. 

og” A man is most properly said te be 
“ripe for any thing,” when he is a little 
meliow. 





tlemen well known in literary and artistic cir- 
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LIFE IN AN OMNIBUS. 


BY LEOPOLD WRAY. 

An omnibus is the epitome of human life. It 
performs its onward course like fate or time ; 
it would not go backwards nor step aside even 
to save a human being. Like those who set 
out tegether on the journey through life, the 
passengers ef an omnibus drop off one by 
one. Some go to the right, some to the left, 
and they may perhaps never meet again. Is it 
mot the same with the companions of our 
youth? How few of these do we find by our 
wide in maturer years! Some have gone astray, 
others have died,—bdut, from whatever cause 
it may be, we miss many familiar faces towards 
the close of our earthly »lgrimage. Reader, 
did you ever—except at the hour for dinner 
and in an omnibus bound for one of the su- 
burbs,—did you, we say, ever know an in- 
stance in which you went the whole length of 
the way in a town omnibus, in company with 
the same fellow-travellers with whom you start. 
ed? We never did—and it is this perpetual 
cbanging, these ups and downs, this jumble of 
ranks, ages and tempers that induce us to com- 
pare the small journey of the omnibus to the 
larger one of human life. 

We once took it into our heads to spend a 
day in an omnibus—at least if our patience 
would hold out—in order to study character, 
under its different phases. We therefore en- 

conced ourselves in a corner of one of these 
popular vehicles continually traversing some of 
the great thoroughfares of our overgrown city, 
and performed each journey to and fro, paying 
our fare and remaining a fixture, to the great 
surprise of the cenductor. 

It was fine weather when we set out; and 
this makes a wonderfal difference even in the 
interior of an omnibus. In the first p'ace, the 
conductor invites you in with a gracious air, 
because riding in fine weather is a species of 
amal) luxury; and then all your neighbors are 
more pleasantly disposed under favorable at- 
mospheric influence, to say nothing of their 
equanimity being undisturbed by wet umbrellas 
and muddy boots. Besides, it was early, and 
people’s tempers are always more attuned to 
harmony before noon than after they have 
been ruffied by the events of the day—jast as 
in early youth the feelings are fresh and un- 
tainted by «he worldly wisdom that springs 
from sad experience; and although it is not 
the custom to talk to one’s fellow-passengers 
in an omnibus, probably because the journey 
being so short, it is deemed not worth while to 
make oneself agreeable, stili the good temper 
and the pleasantness may ooze out in various 
minor channels, independently of speech, and 
nothing prevents your listening to the scraps 
of conversation exchanged among those who 
have companions. 

Well, we’re off. The condustor wears a 
flower in his button-hole, and seems in excel- 
lent spirits. He appears to have a talent for 
inveigling passengers, for in less than no time 
our freight is complete—ay, more than com- 
plete, I think, for the fat lady he thrust in 
upon our side might very fairly count for two. 
However, we are all good-humored, so we 
squeeze a little and jog on. The young man, 
with sandy hair, in the corner next the door, 
who has been indefatigable in handing in all 
the fenale passengers, now finds his « ocou- 
pation gone” in that respect, but enjoys a 
pleasant prospect in an opposite neighbor, a 
pretty girl evidently belonging to the tribe of 
milliners. The heavy gentleman in front of 
me, with his travelling bag at his feet, is 
giving instructions to a slim young man, who 
seoms to be his clerk, and apparently in high 
spiritg at the prospect of the ‘ governor’s” de- 
paitare. Two ladies, ‘'t paper parcels in 
their hands, are evidently going to spend ‘"¢ 
day with some friend, and are talking both at 
once of their anticipated pleasure. 

‘« Conductor !”” cries tne fat lady, “¢ you were 
to set me down at the corner.”’ 

« Hold hard!’’ responds the conductor, and 
after whirling her half a street further from the 
desired spot, the vehicle stops. The fat lady 
nearly stumbles over the travelling bag belong- 
ing to the heavy gentleman, but recovers the 
centre of gravity by my zealous efforts; while 
the sandy young man who took care of her 
lap dog while she was getting out, flounces, 
erinoline and all, now hands out the little fa- 
vorite to its gratefal mistress, who is so pleased 
with the kindness shown her dog, that she puts 
up with the inconvenience of trudging back- 
wards to reach her destination. 


« Hold hard !” sounds again, and in steps a 
young woman with her baby—the latter being 
caréfally nursed by the sandy young man while 
its mamma is getting in, till she resumes her 
property, which straight begins kicking its 
little heels against my knees. I am obliged 
to call ita “ pretty dear,” though I begin to 
think this is worse than the fat lady. Thus in 
life, we often call for a change which proves 
less endureble than the evil we had got acous- 
tomed to. Again we stop. Out gets the heavy 
gentleman and his clerk, and in comes a law- 
yer with his bag, and a laundress whose basket 
is consigned to the top of the vehicle. I began 
pondering on these two characters, each silent 
as mutes, and thinking how one whitewashes 
his client’s reputation, and the other her cus- 
tomer’s linen—bdoth perform dirty work, one 
morally, and the other physically. 

‘¢ Pray, sir, will you tell the conductor to 
stop ?” cries the young milliner. 

Again the sandy young man is in requisi- 
tion. The coachman pulls ap—bdut the street 
is crowded, and the milliner is afraid of cross- 
ing amidst all the carts. 

“Don't be afraid, miss,” says the conduc 
tor, good-bumoredly, allowing the omnibus to 
stand fora moment to serve as a protection, 
while the sandy young mau, the knight-errant 
of modern times, pays his fare and gets down 
a street or two before his destination, to see 
the pretty milliner safe across the road. The 
omnibus whirls us away before we could see 
any further than the safe arrival of the pair on 
the opposite shore, after escaping the shoals 
and quicksands of the wide crossing. Will their 
acquaintance end there, or will it end in a mar- 
riage, as in a novel ? 

One by one my companions drop off, till I re- 
main like Campbeli’s « last man’’—bat only 
for the space of a few moments. The popule- 
tion is renewed —bat this time it was but scanty 
on the return journey. I occupied one bench, 
and @ saturnine looking man was reading his 
Bewspeper on tie other. Now we start again 


from the same point from which I first set oat. 
My companions seem a shade less good-natared 
than on the former outward journey. One lady 
breaks through the anti-sosiabie rule of silence 
towards strangers, just to inform us that this 
is the first time she ever rode in an omnibus, 
and calls the conductor the footman. A weil- 
dressed young man seems highly annoyed at 
the vicinity of a respectable journeyman shoo. 
maker, because he is carrying a bundle of 
ladies’ slippers, perhaps to shoe the very feet 
he will admire at this evening’s ball. 
Again, I am the “last man”’ (I am not pun- 
ning on the shoemaker, geatle reader), plus a 
dog who had crept in on somebody’s heels, and 
whom all hai complained of, though the best- 
behaved passenger of the lot, and nobody 
fathered. ‘This dog has forgotten to follow 
his master,”’ said I to the conductor. “ Lord 
bless you, no, sir!” answered the conductor; 
“he’s a reg’lar customer as doesn’t pay— 
knows our ’bus as well as yo. or me—comes to 
look for his master, who’s often on our line. 
Going down, ma’am?’’ asked he of a lady on 
the other side of the ttreet, having ever an eye 


to business. 
Another return, and another start off—but 


what a change has “‘ come o’er the spirit of my 
dream.”’ It now rains. The conductor dons 
his ofl skin coat. The flower is crushed, and 
hangs his head. His good temper is quenched. 
He wastes no eloquence now to persuade peo- 
ple to “jump in;” he knows he will be full 
directly; he slams the door after each, and 
when his complement is ob‘ained, he merely 
gives a supercilious shake of the head by way 
of refusal to each dripping postulant. We are 
tightly wedged in. Some clamor to have the 
windows shut, others are stifled, and want them 
open. Fragments of conversations din my ears 
with their hubbub in that close atmosphere. 
My right ear hears one sentence, my left car 
catches another. It was like a kind of cross- 
fire to this effect: «« He has betted a large sum 
on that mare.’? ‘They say she has run off 
with a cavalry officer.” “Did you hear the 
Rev. Jack Preachall’s last sermon?” “No, 
but I met him the other day in liquor.” «Oh, 
shocking !”’ cried a prim old maid next to me, 
to her niece or younger sister on her other side 
—having caught these words spoken by one 
young man to his friend at the other end of the 
omnibus. “ Well! I’ll never ask him to tea 
again, and I’ll] warn Mrs. Jenkinson, who has 
three daughters—”’ 

Here the two young men cried out to the 
conductor to stop and brushing past the old 
maid, disappeared in a trice, while the latter 
went on: ‘“ He who ought to be an example to 
his flock! What a shame!”’ 

Epitome of the world indeed! Here was 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness within 
the smal] limits of an omnibus! I confess I 
lost all patience, and starting from the impassi- 
bility of a mere spectator, I involuntarily ex- 
claimed: ‘Tut! all this virtuous indignation 
arises from sheer spite against the Misses Jen- 
kinson, either of whom your Rev. Mr. Preach- 
all would sooner marry than yourself. But I 
don’t advise you to run the risk of an action 
for libel by repesting the story of the reverend 
gentleman’s being in liquor, as I can bear wit- 
ness the end of the sentence was pond Street !”’ 
—/(Liquor-pond Street. ) 

‘¢ Sir!”? exclaimed the lady, turning scarlet. 

I perceived the omnibus would grow too hot 
to hold me, so down I got in the pouring rain, 
preferring the war of the elements to the storm 
of words I felt [ had raised, followed by the 
poor dog, whom the now cross conductor had 
summarily ejected with a “ Get out, you dirty 
cur!’? and philosophizing as I went: ‘How 
many who begin life in a carriage end their 
journey on foot!” 


A WORD FOR TOBACCO. 


Not a shadow of proof can be adduced that 
smoking stunts growth. |t is comparatively 
seldom that, at the very earliest, the practice 
is begun before the fifteenth year, when thé 
frame has already acquired its impress for life. 
The causes which arrest or accelerate growth 
are as yet totally unknown to us, whatever may 
be said to the contrary by those who profess to 
be acquainted with the most mysterious pro- 
cesses of nature. Dr. Campbell, with all his 
industry, collected one solitary case to clear up 
this mystery—that of M’Grath, who was e¢x- 
perimented on in such a comfortable way by 
Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne. The physical 
powers of the rising generation have not yet 
been shown to have degenerated below those 
of their ancestors; nay, there are good reasons 
for believing that in strength and endurance 
they as far surpass them as they certainly do 
in cleanliness and temperance. Wherever a 
name is to be gained or danger to be faced, on 
the breach or on the ocean, in the degert, the 
prairie, or the pampa, the Englishman is to be 
found. From him come the hardy backwoods- 
man; the enduring, daring, lonely traveller; 
the acventurous emigrant; men who have 
triumphed over a thousand difficulties, and 
sought in a pipe for consolation in a thousand 
dangers. When the armor was tried on for the 
Eglinton tournament, it wae found that scarcely 
a suit was large enough for the degenerate 
wearers; and our Guards would give an equa)- 
ly good account of that in the Tower. No 
weapons have been preserved which a modern 
athlete could not use. The wrestlers of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, of Devon and 
Cornwall; the prize-fighters of the southern 
and midland counties; the navvies of Lanca- 
shire; the Guards, the boatmen of Cam, the 
Isis, the Tyne, and the Thames, would beat the 
men of last century into fits. In every manly 
exercise— boxing, ranning, wrestling, boating, 
riding—Young England need not fear a rival. 
About nineteen years ago the matter was 
put to a practical test. A cricket match was 
played at Bnghton, I believe (Mr. Dowling can 
set me right. perbaps), between the smokers 
and smoke-haters; the latter were beaten— 
Death in the Pipe, by J. L. Milton, M R.C.S.L. 








Mepicat Uses or Satt.—In many cases of 
disordered stomach, a teaspoonful of salt is a 
certain cure for colic. Put a teaspoonful of 
salt in a pint of cold water, drink it, and then 
go to bed. The same will relieve a person 
wbo has had a heavy fall. In an spoplectic 
fit. no time should be lost in pouring down 
salt and water, if the patient can ewallow ; if 


not, the head must be sponged well with cold 
water until the senses return, when salt will 
completely restore the patient from lethargy. 
Salt will «xpel worms, if used in food in mode- 
rate quantities. It aids digestion. Much salt 





meat is injurious.” 





THE 


GARRISON OF CAPE ANN. 


From the hills of home ferthioeking, far beneath the 
tent-like span 

Of the sky, I see the white gleam of the headland of 
Cape Ann. 

Well I know its coves and beaches to the ebb-tide 
glimmering down, 

And the white-walled hamlet children of its ancient 
fishing town. 


Long has passed the summer morning. and its memory 
waxes old, 

When along yon breezy headlands with a pleasant 
friend [ strolled. 

Ah! the autumn sun is shiniag, and the ocean wind 
blows cool, 

And the golden-rod and aster bleom around thy grave, 
Rantoul 


With the memory af that morning by the summer sea, 
I blend 

A wild and wondrous story, by the younger Mather 
penned, 

In that quaint Magnalia CAristi, with strange and 
marvellous things, 

Heaped up huge and undigested, like the chaos Ovid 
sings. 


Dear to me these far, faint glimpses of the dual life of 
old, 

Inward, grand with ewe and reverence—outward, 
mean and coarse and cold; 

Gleams of mystic beeuty playing over dull and vulgar 
elay, 

Golden threads of romance weaving in a web of hod- 
den gray. 


The great eventful present hides the past; 
through the din 

Of its loud life, hints and echoes from the life behind 
steal in ; 

And the love of Lome and fireside, and the legendary 
rhyme, 

Make the task of duty lighter, which the true man 
owes his time. 


but, 


So, with something of the feeling which the Cove 
nanter knew, 

When with pious chisel wandering Scotland's moor- 
land graveyards through, 

On the tombs of old traditions flowers of song I fuin 
would twine— 

Wipe the moss from off the tablet, and retouch the 
faded line. 


Where the sea-waves back and forward, hoarse with 
rolling pebbles, ran, 

The garrison-house stood watching on the gray rocks 
of Cape Ann ; 

On its windy site upliftiag gabled roof and pa- 
lisade, 

And rough walls of unhewn timber with the moon- 
light overlaid. 


On his slow round walked the seatry, south and east- 
ward looking forth 

O’er a rude and broken coast-line, white with break- 
ers stretehing north— 

Wood and rock and gleaming sand-drift, jagged 
eapes, with bush and tree, 

Leaning inland from the simiting of the wild and gusty 
sea. 


Before the deep-mouthed chimney, dimly lit by dying 
bands, 

Twenty soldiers sat and waited with their muskets in 
their hands ; 

On the rough-hewn oaken table the venison haunch 
was shared, 

And the pewter tankard circled slowly round from 
beard to beard. 


Long they sat and talked together—talked of wizards 
Satan-sold, 

Of all ghostly sights and noises, signs and wonders 
manifold ; 

Of the spectre-ship of Salem, »~ith the dead men in 
her shrouds, 

Sailing sheer above the water, in the loom of morning 
clouds. 


Of the marvellous valley hidden in the depth of Glou- 
cester woods, 

Full of plants that love the summer, blooms of warmer 
latitudes ; 

Where the arctic birch is braided by the tropic’s 
flowery vines, 

And the silver-starred magnolia lights the twilight of 
the pines! 


But their voices sank yet lower, sank to husky tones 
of fear, 

As they speke of present tokens of the powers of evil 
near ; 

Of a spectral host, defying stroke of steel and aim of 
gun; 

Never yet was ball to slay them in the mould of mor- 
tals run! 


Thrice, with plumes and flowing scalp-locks, from 
the midnight wood they came, 

Thrice around the block-house marching, met, un- 
harmed, its volleyed flame ; 

Then, with mocking laugh and gesture, sunk in earth 
or lost in air, 

All the ghostly wonder vanished, and the moonlit 
sands lay bare. 


Midnight came; from out the forest moved a dusky 
mass, that soon 

Grew to warriors, plumed and painted, grimly march- 
ing in the moon. 

‘« @hosts of witches,’’ said the Captain, ‘‘ Thus I foil 
the Evil One!’’ 

And he rammed a silver button from his doublet down 
his gun! 


Once again the spectral horror moved the guarded 
wall about; 

Once again the levelled muskets from the palisades 
flashed out, 

With that deadly aim the squirrel on his tree-top 
might not shun, 

Nor the beach-bird seaward flying with his slant wing 
to the sun. 


Like the idle rain of summer sped the harmless 
shower of leed : 

With a laugh of fierce derision once again the phan- 
toms fled ; 

Once again, without a shadow on the sands the moon- 
light lay, 

And the white smoke curling through it drifted slow- 
ly down the bay! 


‘* God preserve us!’’ said the Captain, ‘‘ never mortal 
foes were there, 

They have vanished with their leader, Prince and 
Power of the Air! 

Lay aside your useless weapons, skill and prowess 
nought avail ; 

They whe do the Devil’s service, wear their master’s 
coat of mail !’’ 


So the night grew near to cock-crow, when again a 
warning call 

Roused the seore of weary soldiers watehing round 
the dusky hall ; 

And they looked to flint and priming, and they longed 
for break of day; 

But the Captain closed his Bible: ‘‘ Let us cease from 
man, and pray !’’ 


Teo the men who went before us, all the Unseen Powers 
seemed near, 

And their steadfast strength of courage struck its roots 
in holy fear. 

Every hand forsook the musket, every head was bow- 
ed and bare, 

Every stout knee preesed the flagstones as the Captain 
led in prayer. 


Ceased thereat the mystic marehings of the spectres 





round the wall, 


hearts of all — 
Howls of rage and shiieks of anguish! 
mortal man 
Saw the ghostly leaguers marching round the block- 
house of Cape Ann. } 


Never after | 
| 


So to ns who walk in summer through the cool and 
sea-blown town, 

From the childhood of its people comes the solemn 

down. 

Not in vain the ancient fiction, is whose moral lives 
the youth 

And the fitness and the freshness of an undecayloy 
truth. 


Soon or late to all our dwellings come the spectres of 
the mind, 

Doubts and fears and dread forebodings, in the dark 
peas dim-defined ; 

Round us threng the deep projections of the heart and 
of the brain, 

And our pride of strength is weakness, and the cun- 
ning hand is vain. 


Ia the dark we cry like children; and no answer from 
on high 

Breaks the crystal spheres of silence, and no white 
wings downward fly ; 

But the heav- nly help we pray for comes to faith and 
not to sight, 

And our prayers themselves drive backward ali the 
spirits of the night! 

JI.G.W 


~ ta Natt aa. Era 





PRAISE YOUR WIFE. 


Praise your wife, man; for pity’s sake, give | 


her a little eacouragement—it won’t hurt her. 


She bas made your home comfortable, your | 


hearth brigtt and shining, your food agree- 
able; for pity’s sake, tell her you thank her, 
if nothing more. She don't expect it—it will 
mske ber eyes open wider than they have done 
for these ten years; but it willdo her good, 
for all that, and you, too. 

There are many wemen, to day, thirsting for 
the word of praise, the language of encourage. 
ment. Through summer’s heat and winter's 
toll they have drudged uncomplainingly ; and 
so accustomed have their fathers, brothers, and 
husbands become to their monotonous labors, 
that they look for and upon them as they do 
the daily rising of the sun and its daily going 
down. Homely everyday life may be made 
beautiful by the appreciation of its very home- 
liness. You kaow that if the floor is clean, 
manual labor has been performed to make it 
so. You know, if you can take a clean shirt 
from your drawer whenever you want it, some- 
body’s fingers have ached in the toil of making 
it so fresh and agreeable, so smooth and lus 
trous. Everything that pleases the eye and 
the sense has been produced by constant work, 
much thought, great care, and untiring efforts, 
bodily and mentally. 

Is it not that many men do not appreciate 
these thirgs, and feel a flow of gratitude for 
the numberless attentions bestowed upon them 
in sickness and health, that they are so selfish 
in their feeling? They don’t come out with a 
hearty, “‘ Why, how pleasant you make things 
look, wife;’”? or, “I am obliged to you for 
taking so much pains.’’ They thank the tailor 
for giving them << fits ;”’? they thank the man in 
the full omnibus who gives them a seat; they 
thank the young lady who moves along in the 
concert-room; in short, they thank everybody 
and everything out of doors, because it is 
the custom, and come home, tip their chairs 
back, and their heads up, pull out the news- 
paper, grumble if wife asks them to take the 
baby, scold if the fire has gone down; or, if 
everything is just right, shut their mouth with 
a smack of satisfaction, but never say to her, 
‘¢] thaak you.”’ 

I tell you what, men, young and old, if you 
did but show an ordinary civility towards those 
common articles of housekeeping—your wires ; 
if you gave the one hundred and sixtieth part 
of the compliments you almost choked them 
with before they were married; if you would 
stop the badinage about whom you are going to 
have when number one is dead, (such things 
wives may laugh at, but they sink deep some- 
times;) if you would cease to speak of their 
faults, however banteringly, before others— 
fewer women would seek for other sources of 
happiness than your cold, so so ish affection. 
Praise your wife, then, for all good qualities 
ste has, and you may rest assuced that her 
deficiencies are fully counterdalanced by your 
gwn.’’ 


SMALL COURTESIES. 


A lady of our acquaintance used often to as- 
sert that a gentleman, then sleeping with his 
fathers, had been the politest man of his 
generation, and as a reason for this opinion 
always told the fo!lowing story: On return- 
ing once from school for the holidays, she had 
been put under his charge for the journey. They 
stopped for the night at a Cornish inn. Supper 
was ordered, and soon there appeared a dainty 
dish of woodcocks. Her cavalier led her to the 
board with the airof a Grandison ; acd then pro- 
ceeded to place all the legs of the birds on her 
plate. At first, with her school girl prejudices 
in favor of wings and in disfavor of legs and 
drumsticks, she felt rather angered at having 
these (as she supposed) uninviting and least 
delicate parts imposed upon her; but in after 
years, when gastronomic light had beamed on 
ber, and the experience of many suppers 
brought true appreciation, she did full justice 
to the memory of the man who could sacrifice 
such morceaus as woodcocks’ thighs to the 
crude appetite of a girl; and who could thus 
show his innate deference for womanhood even 
in such budding form. In these small cour- 
tesies we must confess that we have ever 
found the most gallant nation under the sun 
very deficient. In the abstract of politeness 
the Gaal is great; he is grand. We have seen 
him dash off his hat at a group of ladies every 
time they passed him, with a frantic enthusi. 
asm, which made us tremble for the brim. We 
have even seen him wave it at their shadow, 
or even the poodle dog which followed at their 
heels. Yet, alas! when these same deities ap- 
peared at the fable d'hofe, how bind, how in- 
sensible was he to their presence! how closely 
did he hug his well-chosen seat, though they 
were seat'ess! how zealously did he pick for 
himself the tit bits and the dainties, without 


regard or thought for their delicate palates !— | 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Tne Ass —We all talk of the aes as the | 


stupidest of the browsers of the field; yet if 


any one shuts up a donkey in the same inclo- | 


sure with half a dozen horses of the finest 
blood, and the party escape, it is infallibly the 
poor donkey that has led the way. It is he 
alone that penetrates the secret of the boit and 


| latch. Often have we stood at the other side 
But a sound. abborred, unearthly, smote the ears and | of a hedge, contemplating a whole troop of | 


blood-mares and their offspring, patientiy 
waiting, while the donkey was srufling over a 











BUYS. 


| A boy is a piece of existence quite sepa- 
rate from all things else, and deserves a separate 
| chapter in the natural history of man. The 
| real lives of boys are yet to be written. The 


| catalogues of great publishing societies, re- 
} 
chicken, picked and larded, upon a spit, and 
ready for delicious eating, resembles a free 
fowl in the fields. With some few honorable 
exceptions, they are impossible boys, with in- 
eredible goodness. Their piety is monstrous. 
| A man’s experience stuffed into a little boy is 
simply monstrous. And we are soundly skep- 
tical of this whole school of juvenile pete de 
foie gras piety. Apples that ripen long before 
,their time are either diseased or worm- 
bitten. 
| So leng as boys are babies, how much are 
| they cherished! Bat by-and by the cradle is 
| needed for another. From the time that a babe 
becomes a boy until he is a young man, he is 
|} in an anomalous condition, for which there is 
no special place assigned in Nature. They 
are always in the way. They are always doing 
something to call down rebuke. They are in- 
quisitive as monkeys, and meddlesome just 
| where you don’t wish them to be. Boys have 
| a period of mischief as much as they have mea- 
slea or chicken-pox. They invade your draw- 
ers, Mix up your tooth-powder with hair-oil ; 
pull your laces and collars from their reposi- 
tories ; upset your ink upon invaluable manu- 
script; tear up precious letters, scatter your 
waters: stick everything up with experimental 
sealing-wax; and spoil] al! your pens in the 
effort at spoiling all your paper. 

Poor boys! What arethey good for? It is 
an unfathomable mystery that we come to our 
manhood (as the Israelites reach C.insan) 
through the wilderness of boyhood. They are 
always wanting something they must not have, 
going where they ought not to be, coming 
where they are not wanted, saying the most 
awkward things at the most critical times. 
They will tell lies, ani after infinite pains to 
teach them the obligations of truth, they give 
us the full benefit of frankness and literalness 
by blurting out before company a whole budget 
of family secrets. Would you take a quiet 
nap? Slam-bang ge a whole bevy of boys 
through the house! Has the nervous baby at 
length, after all manner of singings, trottings, 
soothings, and maternal bosom-opiates, just 
fallen asleep? Be sure an unmannerly boy 
will be on hand to bawl out for permission to 
do something or other which he has been do- 
ing all day without dreaming of leave. 

Who shall describe the daily battle of the 
hair and the bath, the ordeal of aprons for the 
table, the placing and moving up, and the 
endiess task of good manners? If there is one 
saint that ought to stend higher than another 
on the calendar, it ie a patient, sweet-tempered 
children’s nurse! Talk of saintehip, simply 
because a man lived in a cave, and was abste- 
mious, or because he died bravely at the stake? 
What are fagots of fiery sticks for a few mo- 
ments, compared to those animated fagots 
which consume nurses and governesses for 
months and years, to say nothing of the occa- 
sional variety of parental coals! 

Are we, then, not on the boys’ side? To 
be sure we are. It is not their fault that they 
are boys, nor that older people are not pa 


tient. 
The restless actirity of boys is their necessi- 


ty. To restrain it isto thwart Nature. We 
need to provide for it. Not to attempt to find 
amusement for them; but to give them op. 
portunity to amuse themselves —H. W. Bee- 
cher, in Independent. 





THE PAST. 


The past is very tender at my heart; 

Full, as the memory of an ancient friend 

W hen once again we stand beside his grave. 

Raking among old papers thrown in haste 

‘Mid useless lumber, unawares I came 

On a forgotten poem of my youth. 

I went aside and read each faded page, 

Warm with dead passion, sweet with buried 
Juneés, 

Filled with the light of suns that are no more. 

I stood like one who finds a golden tress 

Given by loving bands no more on earth, 

And starts, bebolding how the dust of years 


Watch dims all else, has never touched its light. 


ALEXANDER SMITH. 


REMARKABLE MARRIAGES. 


Of the many Chinamen in New York, not a 
few keep cigar stands upon the sidewalks.— 
Their neighbors in trade are the Milesian ap- 
ple women. Twenty eight of these spple-wo- 
men have gone the way of matrimony with 
their elephant eyed, olive skinned cotempora- 
ries, and the most of them are happy mothers 
in consequence. The physiologists aver that 
the human being is improved as is the domes- 
tic branch of the quadrupedal animal, by 
«« crossing.’’ If this be true—and we suspect 
that it is—the natives of this country ought to 
be remarkable for physical strength and beau- 
ty ; for surely there was never such a mixture 
of races in any part of the world. Represen- 
tatives of all nations bave located and married 
here. We know of two Bedouin Arabs, part 
of an exhibiting troupe that came to this coun- 
try several years ago, who married wives and 
are rearing offspring in one of the Hudson river 
counties. o 

Siam has its representatives here in the fa- 
| mous twins, and in one of the up-town streets 
a wealthy native of Morocco domiciliates with 
| a Westchester county spouse. The mixture of 
Datch, Italian, French, Spanish, English, Irish, 
| Danish, Swedish, &c., is perfectly bewildering, 

bat the amalgamation of the Irish and the Cai- 

nese is more than bewildering—it begets a 
| chaos of ideas from which no ray of intelligibi- 
| lity can be safely elucidated. Imagine a scion 
of this stock chattering gaily about - Josh” in 
one moment, and speaking of his tather Ping 
Sing-Cni, and in the next whirling a shillelab 
ata primary election, and swearing that he 
goes in, tooth and nail, or rather vody and 
breeches, for the nomination of his mother’s 
brother, Patrick O Dowd. Oh, what a countsy 
is this!—N. Y. Mercury. 











= George you are lookiog very smiling. 
| What has happened ?’’ 

| «The most delightful thing. I caught my 
_ Jenny by surprise thie morning, in her wrap- 


| por, and without hoops; and I got the first kiss 


| lives of pious and good boys, which enrich the 


| semble a real boy’s life about as much as a| 





THE WATER-BIRD. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATUADAT FY ENING PoeT, 
BY CLARA DOTY 


A bird sat on a swaying reed, 
Tail-growing on the river's brink, 
First eating of the dainty seed 
Then dipping down lis head to drink 


Watching the water break {n rings, 
He saw a bird with eyes and crest 

As black as were the folded wings 
About Its downy yellow breast 


It ate with him—drank with him long ; 
The reed awung from the river’s brim 

He poured his little soul tr 
A wondrous musical bird 


song — 


ymin 


Then gazed to see the ripples dance 
In glee, while sang the water-bird; 
U pward to meet his! 


stening glance 


It mutely gazed—nor sang nor stirred 


While thus he sat, hls own «weet trill 
Awoke a host of echoing : 
The reeds which al! had «t 
Rocked to and fro like fairy- boats 


Nes 


rod so still, 


Many upon life's river- is, 
See others with eye, crest an 
Who drink the water. eat the seet«, 


But want the soul aad 


ree 
i wing, 
fe? » 
fe to sing 


Boar-Heytixe.—Excellent sport 


as boay- 


hunting may be, it is, neverthe!ess, very dan- ° 


gerous when a large and fierce boar turns to 
bay. The following anecdote is related of the 
late King of Wurtemberg. Oae day, when 
hunting in the Black Forest, where boars still 
are found, a large one was driven into a snare; 
the King ordered a hunteman to go im and kil} 
the animal; when the man entered, the boar 
rushed at him and killed him on the spot; 
another went in, and met the same fate. The 
King was very much grieved and annoyed at 
the death of his huntsmen, and at the others, 
that they cid not volunteer to despateh the 
animal; he at length offered a reward of one 
handred florins to any of the bystanders who 
would kill the boar. A young woedeutter, 
who was attracted by the bunt, accepted the 
offer; he sprang over the fence, armed with 
his hatchet. Taking off his cap, and holding 
it in his left hand, while he firmly grasped his 
hatchet in the right, he cautiously advanced to 
the boar and thrust his cap towards the crea- 
ture; it instantly seized the cap; at the same 
moment the woodman raised his hatchet aad 
clove the brute’s skull. The King was not the 
best pleased with the exploit; he paid him the 
money, at the same time saying, ‘‘ You rascal, 
this is not the first boar you have killed, by a 
good many; don’t let me see you here too 
often.”’ 





Anti-Cetisacy Cicns.— Several female clubs 
have been formed in the departments of the 
Var and the Gironde for mutual relief against 
celibacy. The original club, after which the 
ethers are modelled, has been in existence for 
four years. Each member pays 10 france 
monthly to the treasurer. These subscriptions 
produce annually 24,000 francs, to which is 
added the amount raised by two half yearly 
lotteries, of which the prizes consist of vala- 
able articles, the gift of the members. The 
origival club is composed of two hundred 
young ladies. At the énd of the year the 
society is enabled to dispose of 30,000 to 40,000- 


francs, which serve to give a marriage portion | 


to two or three of the members, chosen by 
ballot. If the fortunate candidstes are not 
married within a year the money returns to the 


common fund, and additions! candidates aro 


portioned the following year. The members _§ | 


of the club continue to | ay their subscriptions 
for ten years after their marriage, and are_ 


bound to facilitate by all means in their power 


the marriage of their former associates. 
members of the association, married or sing 
are bound as long as they live to aid and sue~ 
cor their fellow members under all circum 
stances. 





The 


PS 
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A Cuttb wirn & Gotpex Toorn.—At the ead® 


of the sixteenth century terrible excitemen$< 
was caused by a report that a golden tooth had + 
appeared in the jaw of a child born ia Silesia; 
The rumor, on being investigated, turned ow 
to be too true. It became impossible to ce 


4 


ceal it from the public; and the miracle wag & 


soon known all over Germany, where, being . 
looked upon asa mysterious omen, universal 


anxiety was felt as to what this new thing 
Its real import was first unfold-«m 


might mean. 
ed by Dr. Horst. In 1595, this eminent phy.’ 


sician published the result of his researches# : 
by which it appears that, at the birth of the = 


child, the sun was in conjunction with Saturm, — 


at the sign of Aries. The event, therefore,~ = 


though supernatural, was by no means alarm- 
ing. The golden tooth was the precursor of a. 


> 


~ 


x 


* 


golden age, in which the Emperor would drive,_ 


the Turks from Caristendom, and lay 
foundation of an empire that would last for 
thousands of years. And this, says Horst, 
clearly alluded to by Daniel, in his well kno 
second chapter, where the prophet speaks of @ 
statue with a golden head.— Buckle’s Historys 
of Civilization in England. 





+ 
Hixpoo Presvupices.—A little Europeam 
child went, one forenoon, into his father’s gar- 
den, jast as the Hindoo gardener bad finished 
cooking a large mess of chap'es (unfermented 
cakes) for himself and a party of friends. The 
child touched the end of a plank, on which the 
food was placed, with a stick he held in his- 
hand; his doing this so highly offended the 
prejudices of the too scrupulous gardener, thet, 
he immediately threw the whole away as pol- 
lated, and with his friends fasted till evening. 
A Hindoo may be convicted of aggravated” 
crime, still, on returning home, he is not ex-: 


fr, 


cluded from the privileges of caste; but w . 


the same man to take a glass of water from 
hands of a Christian, he would be considered® 
an outcast ever after. Even the admiaistrat 
of remedies to native Hindoos in ¢ 
sickness, is often difficult, when Europeans 
have to compound for them; some would 
prefer to take no medicine at all, rather tham 
receive a remedy from the hands of an E 
ropeal. 

Waat tus Hixpoos Do Wiru tux Biates.— 
Dr. Moriarty ia a lecture delivered in 5 
upon the troubles in India spoke of the 





year by the London Society for Bibles, 
natives received them gladiy, for paper 





scarce there, and the leaves were soon 
available as wrapping paper for pepper, 


piece of work to which all but he felt them-|/’¥e Dad since whalebone skirts came into | and the board im the covers reappcared im 


selres incompetent.—Quarterley Review. 
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} frame work of sandals. 
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thousand pounds sterling expended ia ? ; 
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MEMORY. 


Ww. M. PRAED. 


—_ 


Stand on a fureral mound, 
Par, far from all that beve thee ; 
W ith a barren heath around, 
And acypress bower abeve thee: 
And think, while the sad mind frets, 
And the night in cold gJoom closes, 
Of epring, and spring’s sweet vielets, 
Of summer, and summer's roses, 


BY 


iH. 
Sleep where the thunders fy 
Across the tossing biltow ; 


Thy canopy the esky, 
And the lonely dee} thy pillew; 

And dream, when the chil) sea- foam 
Ia mockery dashes o’er thee, 

Of the cheerful hearth, and the quiet homo, 
And the kiss of ber that bore thee. 


Watch In the deep st ce 
Of the foeman * dungeon tower, 
Till hope’s most cherished spell 
Has lost its cheering power ; 
And sing while the gaking chain, 
On every stiff mb freezes, 
Of the huntsman hurrying o’er the plain, 
Of the breath of the mountain breezes. 


IV 


Talk of the minstre?’s bute, 

The warrior’s high endeavor, 
When the honeyed lips are mute, 

And the stroeg arm crushed forever; 
Leok back to the summer: sun, 

Prom the mist of dark Decem)er ; 
Then sey to the broken-hearted one, 

‘** Pis pleasant to remember !’’ 


THE WEDDING-BREAKFAST. 


A ROMANCE OF YESTERDAY. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mr. Archibald Freemantle was a fashionable 
Bachelor of uncertain age. As a stock and 
share broker he had made some lucky hits, and 
though one of the diletfonti in Pall Mall, he was 
a clever and shrewd man of business in Capel 
OGourt. Why he so long remained a unit in the 
great sum of society hed puzzled many con- 
templative mammas; for bis manners were 
most winning, and his banker’s book quite 
satisfactory. The truth is, that Mr. Freemantle 
had raised for himself a high standard of female 
perfectibility. He contended that without mu- 
tual edmiration no happy union could exist— 
that the drama of married life should be writ- 
ten, not in blank verse, but in rhymed coup 
lets. At one time he flattered himself that he 
had found this marvel of her sex in Zenobia, 
the only child of his esteemed friend Spicer, a 
substantial wholesale tea-dealer. She had fine, 
large, speaking eyes; a pale forehead and 
raven tresses; and she wrote sweet letters to 
her married cousins, describing scenes of 

“ imaginary domestic bliss, and pointing out to 
them the most efficient mode to render affec- 
tion permanent, and make home happy. Still, 
im Mr. Freemantle’s critical opinion, she was 
not aij that woman might be. She had one 
misfortune and one fault. She was a little over 

 two-and-thirty, and she could not listen so well 
as she could talk. 


. Although Mr. Freemantle knew that his 
s friend Spicer had long desired to bring about a 
h'matrimonial union between his daughter Ze- 
tinobia and his ward Harry Lightfoot, he was 
Mi scarcely prepared for the intelligence when it 
reached him in the shape of an invitation to 
wedding-breakfast. Lightfoot he felt was 
by any means suited to an ethereal-minded 
ure like Zenodia Spicer. He could not 
preciate her aspirations ; he could not under- 
d even the forms of speech in whizh they 
conveyed. He was by temperament too 
mrial, by taste and habit too nomadic, to 
upon Zenobia as such a woman desired 
i deserved to be doated on. It is true that 
by his father’s will, of which Mr. Spicer was 
sole surviving trustee, young Lightfoot was 
to ten thousand pounds stock on his 
ming twenty-five ; but was it possible that 
pbia, with her lofty mind and competent 
figure, had been caught in a shower of gold? 
she been fascinated by a suitor’s Long 
mities, and could she stoop so low as to be 
in her choice by the Reduced ? 
Mr. Freemantle was grieved to confess 
woman's love, like a Paddington omnibus, 

too often went no farther than the Bank. 
On his arrival at the suburban residence of 
Mr. Spicer, he found the wedding guests as- 
Ssembied in the drawing-room, the high con- 
tracting parties being about to execute that 
awfal document the marriage settlement. The 
bride, in her dress of tulle, and crowned with 
‘orange-blossoms, sat on the blue embroidered 





> 


' 


ve pretty dimple-cheeked country coquette, and 

Homewood, a lovely girl with soft, 
gaselle-like eyes, whose intended, Lieutenant 
Shipton, R N., was out in the Biack-Sea fleet. 
Té was rumored—and we see no reason to 


sof with her bridesmaids—Fanny Meaiows, a | 


doubt it—that since the lieutenant’s depar- | 
’ ture from England, young Agnes had received 


eleven offers from personal friends of the lieu- 
tenant, all of whom were so proud of his naval 
fame, that they would have rejoiced to hear of 
his dying nobly in defence of his country. 

_ Mr. Spicer having duly executed the settle- 
ment with all becoming formality, Zenobia ap- 


a 


Sanattenet by the foxy-visage little lawyer 
(Argus Tape, of Dove's Inn) to affix his sig. 
“S.uktare, which he did with most improper ir- 
@everence ; burlesquing the usual formulary by 
his finger on the seal, and saying in « 

comic voice, “I deliver this as my act in- 


pated.” 


The trustees—Captain Bangham of the Royal , 


“ Company, an eminent brassfounder ; 
Mand) Mr. Pye, a small bat very old friend of the 
famifiy—then supplied their autographs; and 
/ brid m 

Mr, Spicer having handed the bridegroo 
motes for £00, the foundation stone of 
the temple of Hymen might be considered as 


here do you think of spending your 
n?’? sald Mr. Pye, as Lightfoot stood 
the bay-winiow coolly paring his mails. « At 
Isle of Wight?” 
Isle of Dogs!’ replied Mr. Lightfoot 
ously. y 


‘sDo you thiok,’’ be con- 








be carried out in India there is none of more 


gation ef the great rivers by steam. The Gan. 


numerous tributaries, form a vast network of 
internal communication extending over a large 
part of India; and a reference to the map will 
show what an extended sys‘em of internal 
transport would be afforied if those rivers were 
to be navigated by steam im an effectual man- 
ner. The rivers of India, however, in common 
with most of the rivers of tropical countries 
are shallow during th? dry season; and, as 
Lord Palmerston lately remarked in Partia- 


pressing importance, or that would be produc- | 
tive of benefits more momentous, than the navi- | 


ges, the Indus, and the Godavery, with their | 

































































sing display which these rivers make upon the 


Of all measures ofimprovement requiring to , ment, any one who concluded, fron the impo-_, self, which wou'd sink her too deeply in the ; guns. 


water, but in a string of barges of light draught, 

















STEAM-TRAIN FOR THE NAVIGATION OF THE EAST INDIAN RIVERS. 


Captain Hall, late of the Nemesis, has 
gone carefully into this question, and he re- 


map, that they could, therefore be ascended | towed by the steamer in the same munner as_ ports that Mr. Bourne’s trains will constitute 
far into the interior by steam-vessels of the or- the carriages of a railway train are towed by the 
dinary description, would fail into serions error. | loc »motive. 


Bat, by employing vessels of a draught of water 
not exceeding two feet, the Ganges and the 
Indus may be ascended nearly to the base of 


the Himalaya, and the Godavery into the heart 
of Berar; and, by the species of steam train | 


proposed by Mr. Bourne for the navigation of 


reconciled with a very large carrying power for 
efther passengers or cargo. 


the Indian rivers, this lignt draught of water is 


Toe species of steam-trains whieh Mr. 
Bourne, from his personal examinations of the 


| Indian rivers, found woull be best adapted to 


surmount the special difficulty of the naviga- 
tion, is represented iu our engraving as bom 

barding a place on the banks of the river ; and 
most of the large town ani militwy stations of 
India are situated on or near some great river. 


| 


| low water; and this function can be performed 


the best possible species of gun boat for shal- 


without impairing their efficiency in other re. 
spects. The Ociental Inland Steam Company 
is about to establish sach trains of vessels in 
(ndia, under an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment which will guarantee a minimum retarn 
of ten per cent. to tae shereholders. The 
dravght of water of the train is two feet; and 
it is found from experimental trials which have 





The desideratam Besides being able to carry large numbers of | already been made that it can be steered and 


is attained by placing the commodities which soldiers and large quantities of cargo, these | guided even in very shallow water with the 





require to be conveyed, not in the s‘eamer her- 


trains would each be able to carry about thirty 


greatest facility. 








tinued, “that I’m 
alive ?”? 

«« But you won't be buried alone,”’ observed 
Mr. Pye, with a suggestive smile ; “ you’ll have 
Zenobia— eh ?”” 

The bri¢egroom, instead of being consoled 
by this reflection, seemed irritated by some fine 
particles of sand on his coat-sleeve, which he 
blew off with an expression of ferocity. 

*¢ Are you married ?”’ he demanded, turning 
sharply upon Mr. Pye. 

“Not yet,” replied Mr. Pye, modestly; 
“ business has been rather indifferent, of 
late.’’ 

« What is your business ?’’ 

«Pye Brothers, outfitters,’’ returned the 
trustee. ‘We're the patentees of the 
‘Nurse’s Friend and Mcther’s Consolation 
the patent Self supporting Baby’s Sock.’ If 
you should want anythiog in our way—’’ 
Lightfoot was again irritated by another for- 
tuitous conoourse of atoms upon his lapel, and 
which he removed with greater alacrity than 
before. 

«<I wonder whether they’ve got any soda- 
water below,’’ he said, shutting up his pen- 
knife. «I dined at Richmond, yesterday, and 
took too mach salmon.’’ And with this re- 
mark, and without even glancing at Zenobia, 
he left the room. 

« Singular young man,’’ sald Mr. Pye, ad- 
dressing C:ptain Bangham, whose florid com- 
plexion, proui carriage, and corpulent person 
wouli have done honor to any company, civil 
or military. 

“A puppy, sir,’ exclaimed the captain. 
‘-He should be taught, sir, how to behave 
himself, before he married a daughter of 
mine.”’ 


going to bury myself 


served Mr. Freemantle, with a half-suppressed 
sigh. ‘ Poor Zenobia!”’ 

“There seems to be a good deal of brass 
about him,’’ said Mr. Pye, regarding the cap 
tain, as he always did, with an air of de- 
ference. 

Captain Bangham—who detested any allu- 
sion to the meta! in which he wrought, and by 
which his fortune, if not his renown, had been 
acquired—was about to explode with some 
fierce sarcasm, for which the unhappy Pye, 
now convinced of his indiscretion, was fully 
prepared, when a sound like the shooting of 
coals, accompanied by a violent female shriek, 
struck all parties present with astonishment 
and dismay. 

“Good gracious!’? exclaimed Mr. Spicer, 
« somebody has fallen down stairs.” 
Gentlemen and ladies, as by one impulse, 
rushed to the stair-head, when—how shall we 
describe their emotions on perceiving in the 
hall be'ow, the prostrate form of Mr. Harry 
Lightfoot, and beside him, a scuttle of coals, 
the innocent cause of his disaster ? 





proached the table, and delineated her name in | 
tremulous characters, betraying the mental | 

which imminent matrimony is caleu- | 
= lated to excite. Mr. Harry Lightfoot was then | 


On raising the sufferer, it was found that he 
had sustained a dislocation or sprain—he 
scarcely knew which—not less painful than in 
convenient. He, however, obstinately refused 
to heave medical assistance, although he con- 


fessed that his accident was «no joke,” and | 


that as for walking, you might as well expect 
him to fly. 


Here was the hymenial chariot brought to a | 


dead -lock. 


Leaving the patient on a couch, in the li- | 


brary, under care of those sweet soothers, 


Fanny Meadows and Agnes Homewood (the | 
bride, it is presumed, had retired to her cham- | 
ber to enjoy the luxury of weeping alone,) Mr. 


Spicer and his friends in the drawing-room, 
held a consultation as to what steps should be 
taken to enable the bridegroom elect to carry 
out his engagement under existing circum 
stances. 

‘I fancy,’? said Mr. Freemantle, tickling 
his nose with a pinch of scented snuif, ‘« that it 
must be put off.’’ 

‘Pat off,’ exclaimed Mr. Spicer, with 
alarm, ‘“‘ when the settlement is executd, and 
—and he has got my two hundred pounds for 
his wedding trip.” 

“Bat how can he walk, my dear sir. from 
the church-door to the altar?’’ said Mr. Free- 
maatle. 


«‘Couldn’t he be carried on a chair ?’’ sug- 
gested Mr. Pye, coaxingly. 





«It’s a melancholy case of infatuation,’’ ob- | 


* Carried on a donkey,”’ ejacniated Captain 
Bangham, with a scornful laugh. 

‘*A sedan-chair of course,’”’? observed Mr. 
| Freemantle, tickling his nose with another 
little pinch. 

‘It might be done,’’ said Mr. Spicer, look- 
ing inquiringly at his friends in council. 

‘*My dear sir,’? rejoined Mr. Freemantle, 
with impressive s:lemnity, ‘ you surely forget 
that the bridegroom must stand while he makes 
his responses.’’ 

«Let him stand on his head,’ grumbled 
Bangham, ‘if he can’t stand on his feet.’’ 

Mr. Spicer looked very angrily indeed at the 
brass-founder, but made no reply; and retired 
to ascertain whether any improvement had 
taken place in his expected son-in-law. 

«How is he golng on?’’ demanded Free- 
mantle and Pye, as the bewildered parent re- 
appeared with mystery and gloom strongly im- 
printed on his brow. 

«‘Freemantle—” said the father of Zeno- 


bia. 
«‘ My dear sir,’’ replied the Adonis of Capel 


Court. 

«“Thst coal-scuttle was placed there pur- 
posely,” said Mr. Spicer, fanning himself with 
his handkerchief. 

« Purposely !’’ exclaimed Mr. Pye, with an 
incredulous gaze. ‘Dear, dear! Who could 
be so wicked ?”’ 

«I’m convinced of it,’ rejoined Mr. Spicer, 
maliciously. 

«« Where's your evidence ?””? demanded Cap. 
tain Bangham. 

« And had not Zenobia interposed,’’ conti- 
nued the father, “I would have discharged 
every servant in the house there and then, sir 
—there and then.” 

«“Composs yourself, Spicer; you are exci- 
ted,”’ said Mr. Freemantle, tendering him his 
snuff box. 

«I tell you what it is, Freemantle,’’ ex 
claimed Mr. Spicer, ‘there’s a conspiracy, 
sir,—a conspiracy. Do you understand me?” 

«Upon my life, I can’t conscientiously say 
that I do,’’ replied Mr. Freemantle. 

«Why don’t you speak out at once?’ de- 
manded Captain Bangham. «If you suspect 
anybody, give us his name.”’ 

Mr. Spicer buttoned up his pocket fiercely, 
and uttered a suppressed groan. 

«« Perhaps it’s all for the best,’? observed 
Mr. Pye, sympathetically ; *‘ what is to be will 
be, and what is not to be will not be.’’ 

«If Zenobia sees things as I do,’’ said Cap- 
tain Bangham, ‘‘she’ll be grateful to whoever 
put that scattle there. My advice to all young 
| women is, never marry a man till he asks you; 
and I’m confident he never asked her.’’ 
| «Bangham, you’ve no regard for my child,” 

exclaimed Mr. Spicer, as he retired, slamming 
| the door after bim. 


| 
| A child at her age—pooh!’’ was the brass- 


founder's retort. 

«Do you really think,’ whispered Mr. Pye 
| to Mr. Freemantle, ‘‘ that there is any love be- 
| tween the parties?” 

« Let us hope so,” replied Mr. Freemantle. 
«« But what reason have you to doubt it ?” 

| « Well,” returned Mr. Pye, looking round 
cautiously, “as soon as young Lightfoot had 
taken the bank-notes in his hand, I saw Miss 
Meadows smile at him, as much as to say,’’ 
‘Now you've got the money, I’ll bet anything 
you'd rather be without the wife.’ ”’ 

‘Hush, hush!” said Mr. Freemantle — 
* Don’t let your mind give way to such un- 
charitable thonghts;’’ and as he gave this in- 
junction, Zenobia’s parent entered, with his 
hand on his bald heed, and looking more gloo- 
my and embarrassed than before. 

‘It’s of no use,” he remarked; “I can do 
nothing with them. I offered Lightfoot a pair 
of very genteel blaek sp:ing-crutches, which I 
' used myself when I broke my leg, but he won’t 

accep* them.’’ 

«Is it possible?” cried Mr. Pye, incredu- 

lously. 

“And Zenobia—”’ said Mr. Freemantle. 











‘© Well?” interrupted Captain Bangham ; 
‘‘that girl has more sense in her little finger 
than—either you or I have.” 

‘s What rignt, I demand, has she to bias my 
daughter’s feelings ?’? demanded Mr. Spicer. 
“I believe, sir, that she knows too much—tco 
much a great deal. She now declares that if 
she were in Zenobia’s place, before she would 
marry a man on crutches—’* 

Mr. Spicer paused ; for st this moment tbe 
wedding-chaise and pair, with a smart little 
postboy In a jockey’s cap and boff jacket, was 
seen driving repidly up to the oval, followed 


by three glass-carriages, the drivers all wear- | 


ing white rosettes and boots with mahogany 
tops, as is usual! on such occasions. 


CHAPTER I. 


The glass carrisges brought some dozen ad- 
ditioval guests to the wedding breakfast. First 
came Smith, the great traveller, whose dealings 
in Manchester goods in one year amounted to 


thousand pounds stock which Mr. Spicor held 
as trustee under his father’s will. Nor did the 
terrible disappointment which he had experi- 
enced in having the realization of his fondest 
hopes deferred, affect him so deeply as to pre- 
vent him from humming snatches of operatic 
airs, including the popular melodies of the 
“ Rat-Catcher’s Daughter” and « Villikins and 
hls Dinsh.”? In speaking of Zenobia, which he 
did with great freedom, he admitted, as Mr. 
Freemantle seemed to wish it, that she was a 
| highly gifted woman. He did not say girl, 
| feeling probably that had he done so, it would 
have been both low and erroneous. He, how- 
ever, betrayed his insensibility to her mental 
charms by adding that Fanny Meadows was 
worth twenty of her in the ‘‘ Mazourka,’’ to 
which elegant saltatory exercise he had long 
| devoted himself with wonderful success. Oa 
| Mr. Freemantie remaking, that if those were 
his sentiments, he had acted very imprudently 
in offering Zenobia his hand, he indignantly 
denied that he had offered any thing of the 








the enormcus sum of seventy-five thousand | S°Ft, and alleged that « old Ginger’’ knew it; 


pounds. Next Leoni, the celebrated Hebrew 
professor of fashionable dancing and calisthe- 
nics, from Osnaburg Square, commonly called 
by his admiring pupils «« Leo the Magnificent.” 
A beantiful quartette followed,—the Fairchilds, 
—three in hyperbolical crinoline, pretty, but 
proud; and one in glace silk, parabolical and 
plain. They were accompanied by Aunt Mel- 
some, a pleasant and sensible widow, whose 
artificial roses intimated that she had not made 
up her mind never to marry again. 


deserved. 
sented by Minor Canon Fugue and his distin- 
guished lady, whose turban of blue and silver 
tissue emanated (so the wicked Fanny Mea- 
dows whispered) from a sister’s affection and 
workroom, and was the glory of her art. 
Lastly, Plumer, the large furnishing under- 
taker and best walking gentleman we have, ap- 


peared upon the scene, and gave Mr. Spicer’s 


hand a silent squeeze with professional solem- 
nity and gloom. 

Unspeakable was the surprise and affliction 
of all these illustrious personages on hearing 


that the nuptials were postponed. The bride | 


was overwhelmed with condolences, and Mr. 
Harry Lightfoot was looked upon in his recum- 
bent attitude with feelings perhaps more of 
sorrow than of anger; but we are not quite 
sure. To be made an exhibition of, even had 
he been regarded with unfeigned commitera- 
tion, was not at all congenial to Mr. Lightfoot’s 
disposition; so having sent fora cab, he an- 
nounced his intention of at once returning home 
and going to bed. Oa receiving this intima- 
tion, Mr. Spicer was filled with apprehsnsions 
of danger; and being himself unable to leave 
his guests, most earnestly entreated his dear 
friend Mr. Freemantle to accompany the inva- 
lid, and not leave him till he had obtained the 
two hundred pounds which Mr. Spicer had so 
unwisely, but ia accordance with the previous 
understanding between the parties, presented 
to his expectant son-in-law as part and parcel 
of his daughter’s dowry. 


Whth great difficulty the unfortanate lover of 
Zenobia was lifted into the vehicle, his foot 
wrapped up in an old shawl by Fanny Meadows, 
the bride being too much distressed, and Agnes 
not having nerve enough to do it. Assoon as 
Lightfoot had comfortably seated himself and 
was fairly on his way, he took out his cigar 
case and coolly lit a Lopez, much to Mr. Free- 
mantle’s annoyance, who had made up his mind 
that smoking was detestable thirty years before 
the great tobacco controversy was agitated. It 
struck Mr. Freemantle that, for a man who was 
suffering excruciating agony, the invalid sp- 
peared remarkably easy and cheerfal; indeed, 
Lightfoot once or twice even became jocose, 
observing that as soon as he had reached 


Uncle | 
Tiffin—veat as imported from Bombay—next 
presented his frilled-shirt and Mongolian visage ; 
and being suspected of harboring « lac of pago- 
ges (£49.000) in his fron safe, met, of course, 
with the cordial welcome which he so richly 


To wealth succeeded honor, repre- | 


| bat by keepirg him short of cash, which, as his 
| guardian, he could easily do, he (Spicer) had 

as much power over him (Lightfoot) as Legree 

had over Uccle Tom; and concluded by wirh- 
| ing heartily that old Ginger was safe at the 
| bottom of the ocean, and that Zenobia was 
| transformed into a mermaid for the purpose of 
| ministering to his watery wants. 

To say thet Mr. Freemart'e was profoundly 
moved at this revelation of heartlessness is 
superfluous; how, with his fine sense of what 
was due to honor and Zenobia, could he be 
otherwise? He now clearly saw—what to any 

less verdant observer would have been patent 
an hour ago—that Lightfost had made his 
simulated love of Spicer’s daughter the instru- 
ment for extracting money from his guardian's 
| coffers. Again, as Lightfoot had been guilty 
| of hypocrisy and fraud in one case, might he 
not be equally culpable in another? Was he 

really suffering as he pretended, or was the 
dislocation he complained of a ruse for escaping 
from his responsible position as bridegroom 
elect? Mr. Freemantle had resolved within 
himself to have his doubts upon these points 
| satisfactorily solved before he lost sight of his 

patient ; when, on reaching Charing Cross, Mr. 
, Lightfoot chenced to espy two University stu- 
dents—particular friends of his—who were 
| smoking abridged meerschaums at the hotel 
there, and whom he forthwith hailed, and in 
vited to ride home with him. This was quite 

too much for Mr. Freemantle. With a sicken- 
ing sensation, he had borne the smoke of one; 
to have his frangipanni neutralized by the an- 
tagonistic odors of three, would bave been 
downright mainess. He made a precipitate 
retreat. 

Determined, however, not to be b. filed in his 
scheme of detection, Freemantle sprang into a 
Hansom that was passing, and directed the 
driver to follow the preceding vehicle, and not 
to lose sight of it on any account whatever. It 
was not long before the mystery was dissolved. 
Lightfoot’s cab suddenly pulied up in the Hay- 
market, at Signor Passado’s fencing-rooms, 
when Lightfoot jumping out, with a shawl, not 
round his ankle, but round his neck, Mr. Free- 
mantle saw sufficient to convince him that in 
point of moral respectability the p:eudo-lover 
of Zenobia was little better than a freebooter. 


The intelligence of Lightfoot’s duplicity ren- 
dered Mr. Spicer almost speechless. Snatching 
up his hat, he expressed his intention to pursue 
him, and give him in charge for— 

‘ Breach of promise,” suggested little Mr. 
Pye, who, with Captain Bangham, was the only 
guest remaining, except Agnes and Fanny, all 
the others having departed, leaving the wed- 
ding: breakfast antasted and unseen. 

«Robbery, sir——-robbery—-‘two huadred 
pounds, sir!’? was Mr. Spicer’s indignant 
answer. 

«¢ Spicer, don’t make yourself altogether ridi- 


culous,’’ said Captain Bangham; “ let him go, 
and step it out of his allowance. You are his 


} 
| 
| 





| twenty-five he should make « old Ginger poney | &™4Frdian, ain’t you? Well—what more do you 


“Is too much distressed, of course,” am-| Up, and no mistaze about that;”? by which want ?”” ‘ 


swered Mr. Spicer, «to express any opinion figurative mode of expression he meant to say | 


, adout it; but as for Miss Meadows—”’ , that he should require a transfer of the ten his bald head flashing, and his hair stiffening 


‘* What more do I want?”’ returned Spicer, 


with rage—« what more, Captain Bangham ? 
Answer mo this, sir: am I nota parent? Are 
my feelings, are Zenobia’s feelings, to be out- 
raged, and no satisfaction given? I'll chastise 
him, sir, with a stick.” 

“ You'd better not,” returned Mr. Pyo, with 
generous interference; “if he’s fencing, he 
may run you through.”’ 

“Here,” said Captain Bangham, offering 
Spicer his bamboo; « if you’re bent upon mis- 
chief, you’d better take this; there’s a sword 
inside it. Handle it carefully, so.as not to tura 
the point against yourself.” 

Mr. Spicer had never taken such a deadly 
weapon in his hand before. He drew the blade 
reluctantly from its sheath, and turned pale as 
he saw it had two edges, either of them sharper 
than his penknife. 

‘« Mind, mind!” said Mr. Pye, drawing back, 
and looking round Mr. Spicer’s body; “ you’ll 
be sticking it into something. Hadn’t you 
better wrap it up in piper? Capta‘n Baag- 
ham, won’t you go with him? I would, bat 
my brother expects me home to dinner, and I 
shouldn’t like to keep him waiting.” 

“ Freemantle,” said Mr. Spicer, with much 
emotion, as he drewon a pairof white kid 
gloves—sad evidence of his mental excitement 
—for he was not given to wasteful habits, 
“you will wait here till we return. Break it 
softly to Zenobia. I fear it will be too much 
for her, poor girl !”’ 

So saying, Mr. Spicer firmly buttoned ap 
his coat and departed, accompanied by Cap- 
tain Bangham, whose discretion—whether im 
the field or in the foundry—was not less coa- 
spicuous than his valor. 


CHAPTER III. 

Agnes Homewood and her gay cousin Fan- 
ny Meadows were walking on the sunny lawn at- 
tached to Mr. Spicer’s villa, their arms fondly 
encircling each other, like confidantes who re. 
joice in a community of secrets, and whose 
hopes and fears are posted up every evening 
jn a mental ledger open to each member of 
the firm—a most delightful species of book- 
keeping by double-entry. How often have we 
sighed to relieve these besutifal accountants 
of some portion of their labor, and to draw 
out a balance sheet for them! On one occa. 
sion, we are proud to say, our confessiona) 
capabilities were acknowledged and made ser- 
viceable ; nor shall we ever murmur at the re- 
muneration which we received. 

The secret conference was interrapted by a 
gentleman, who, descending the steps which 
led from the open glass doors of the drawing- 
room down to the garden, approached the smi- 
ling nymphs, with hat and cane in hand, after 
the manner of the great Simpson, for many 
years the arbiler elegantiarum of Vauxhall. 

‘* My dear Mr. Freemantle, how delighted k 
an to see you!” said Agnes, in her most be- 
witching tones. «Do tell us how you left poor 
Harry.” 

«*Ob, don’t mention the scamwp,”’ cried Mr. 
Freemantle, playfully stopping his ears ; 
‘‘ ghocking— positively shocking !’’ 

Agnes, with her soft, gazelle-like eyes, and 
Fanny Meadows, with her arch little dim- 
ples, paused and looked mysteriously at Mr. 
Freemantle; then, unable any longer to main- 
tain their gravity, they gave way to a gentle fit 
of laughter. 

« Shocking—positively shocking !’’ repeated 
Mr. Freemantle, taking his nosegay from his 
coat and using it as a smelling-bottle. «« Ne- 
ver heard of such fearful depravity in my 
life.” 

«Now don’t be too severe,”’ said the lovely 
Agnes, coaxingly taking Mr. Freemantle’s arm, 
while Fanny Meadows somewhat reluctantly as 
it seemed, walked beside them. 

“To err is human,” continued Agnes, «to 
forgive—divine.”’ 

«s No, no,” returned Mr. Freemantle, deci- 
sively; ‘‘ we must not gild falsehood with fine 
phrases. My dear Miss Homewoed, the ugli- 
ness of wrong cannot be hidden by a lady’s 
veil.”’ 

«¢ Oh, it’s just like them,” said Fanny Mea- 
dows, petulantly, ‘‘ these acidulated old bache- 
lors; how can there be pity whore there is no. 
love 7”? 

ss] will not say that,” replied the gentle 
Agnes. ‘‘Mr. Freemantle does not know all: 
—or I am sure he wold be as eager to excuse 
as he is now willing to condemn.”’ 


‘««Miss Homewood,” said Mr. Freemantle, 
with a firm but soothing expression which be- 
came him admirably, «there is no man in cre- 
ation who respects a woman’s candid opinion 
more than I do; but in this instance you must 
permit me to pronounce your dictum bad. It 
is my duty to condemn falsehood, perfidy, 
cruelty, wherever I meet with it, let the 
culprit be ever so handsome, his professions 
ever so fair.”’ 

The counsel for the accused were silenced. 
They looked as feed counsel very seldom do— 
as if they were rather sorry they had taken up 
the case. 

« Bat,”’ began Miss Meadows, after a long 
and somewhat embarrassing interval, as she 
picked a flower to pieces which she had just 
gathered, ‘‘ pray what has Mr. Lightfoot done 
to be treated like a common crimival? I pre- 
sume you know that Mr. Spicer is his guar- 
dian ?”’ 

«I do, and have no doubt that he bas 
honestly performed the trust reposed in him.’” 

«‘ Honestly, no doubt,” interposed Agnes. 
« No one ever dreamt of charging his guardian 
with anything improper.’’ 

‘Is not meanness improper ?’’ cried Fanny 
Meadows, whose earnestness in defending that 
maurais sujet Harry Lightfoot perplexed Mr. 
Freemantle more and more, and led him to 
form all kinds of dark and terrible suspicions. 
‘: Harry,” she continued, “is now four-and- 
twenty years of age; and instead of allowing 
him, as he ought to do, sufficient to maintain 
him like a gentleman, Mr. Spicer just gives him 
five or ten guineas at a time.’’ 

“So far, Miss Homewood,” returned Mr. 
Freemantle, “as it is a matter of pounds, shi}- 
lings, and pence, I might overlook it; but 
when I consider that the feelings—the ten- 
derest and most sacred feelings—of a woman 
have been wantonly trifled with by a thought- 
less and, I fear, unscrupulous young man—” 

«Oh, dear, dear!’’ cried Fanny Meadows, 
letting go Mr. Freemantle’s arm, and sinking 
into a bee hive-chair; ‘‘do undeceive him, 





Agnes, for my sake.” 
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«*Uadeceive him,” murmured the stockbro- 
‘ket; “ what can she mean?” 
~ ety Gear Mr. Freemantle,” said Agnes, in 
her softest an@ most persuasive manner, as 
they walked alone together over the close- 
haven sward, “things are not so bad as you 
fmagine. Of course you know that Hary's 
fall this morning was not a serious one?” 

«T very much question whether he ever fell 
at all,’ retarne1 the broker. “TI believe that 
he placed the coal-scuttle on the stairs, and 
then jumped over it.” 

Agnes raised her lace bordered kerchfef to 
her face to conceal—anythiog but her tears. 

« If I never believed in clairvoyance b: fore,”’ 
she said, laughingly, “ I do now.” 

« You admit it, thea ?” exclaimed Mr. Free- 
mantle. “Dreadful! positively dreadful !— 
‘What a lucky thing it is that Zenobia has not 
‘een caught in the snares of this wily fowler.” 

<‘ Well, perhaps it is,’’ replied Agnes, with 
an air of hesitation, “especially when we know 
that her heart belongs to anothber.”’ 

«¢‘ Another?” cried Mr. Freemantle, with 
growing anxiety. 

Agtes looked at the Adonis of Capel Court, 
and gave a significant sigh. 

« Another?”? exclaimed Mr. 
“to whom do you allude ?”’ 

«¢ Yourself,”’ said Agnes, quietly. 


* . e e * 


Freemantle ; 


<<Is Mr. Freemantle convinced of Harry’s 
innocence?” inquired Fanny Meadows.— 
<¢Theie’s a beautifal Gaueldres rose, is it 
not ?”’ and with provoking audacity she held it 
up t> the bachelor’s quivering lips, which were 
wainly striving to form themselves into the 
proper shape for enunciating his prodigious 
e@urprise. 

« Here comes Zenobia,”’ said Agnes ; ‘ we'll 
leave you together;’’ and taking her cousin’s 
hand, the girls ran into the little Swiss sun- 
mer-house, where they could see every thing 
and not be seen themselves. 

Turping towards the veranda of the house, 
Mr. Freemantic beheld the imposing figure of 
Zenobia arrayed in simple muslin, and Icokisg, 
with her large, dark, romantic eyes, pale brow, 
and raven tresses, like Cruvelli in the last act 
of Lucia di Lammermoor. 

On seeing the admired of all circles and the 
idol of his own, Zenobia falteringly advanced, 
and sank upon his shoulder with an inarticulate 
expression of tenderness not to be deacribed 
by our reverential pen. 

While Mr. Freomantle was secking to re-as- 
eure her with honeyed words and whispered 
promises, papa, followed by Captain Bangham 
and little Pye, appeared at the drawing-room 
window, the captain bearing his naked sword, 
bat, we rejoice to add, with no crimson stain 
upon its virgia blade. 


«< < All’s well that ends well,’ isn’t it, ladies?’ 
cried little Mr. Pye, addressing Agnes and 
Wanpy as they came from the Swiss cottage, 
where Freemantle and Zenobia had now blush- 
ingly withdrawn. We’ve got the money back; 
and the marriage settlement is to be torn up, if 
iscan be torn; but being parchment, I don’t 
see how It can.’’ 

«And Harry Lightfoot,” cried Fanny Mea- 
dows; “where is he ?”’ 

“Oh, he’s safe enough,’ returned little 
Pye; ‘we left him in Newgate.” 

Poor Fanny, pale as ceath, fell back into the 
bee-hive chair, and was seized with a violent 
Sat of hysterics. After some time, when Agnes 
and Zenobia, the letter now perfectly com- 
posed, had loosened her scarf, and the servants 
had bathed her temples, she came to; and 
then, according to custom “from time imme- 
morial, whereof the memory of the man run- 
neth not to the contrary,’’ Agnes fell into little 
Mr. Pye’s arms, and had an attack somewhat 
. more gentle and teaiful, but similar in kind to 
that of her less sensitive companion. 

« What a horrid state of things this is!’ re- 
marked Captain Bangham, putting his sword- 
stick under his arm, and assuming a warlike at- 
titude. ‘I suppose it will be your turn next, 
Pye. Why did you mention Newgate ?”’ 


« Well, but I was going to say,”’ replied the 
unsophisticated little patentee of the self-sup- 
porting baby’s sock, ‘ that we left him in New- 
gate, where he had gone along with his gover- 
nor, to whom he’s articled, to see a gentleman 
client who had been committed for dock war- 
rants; but Miss Meadows wouldn’t wait—she 
must go off before I could get my words out of 
my mouth: it’s so silly. Oh, t’other one’s 
coming round ;”’ and, with a smile of celestial 
sweetness, Agnes opened her soft gazelle-like 
eyes. 

On farther inquiry, Mr. Freemantle had no 
reason to doubt what Fanny Meadows had 
hinted to be the fact, that Spicer had endea- 
vored to bring about a marriage between Zeno- 
bia and his ward from motives which can be 
less easily defended than understood. Certain 
it is, that between Harry and Zenobia there 
was neither that union of sentiment which is 
strength, nor that knowledge of each other 
which is power. Zenobia, a romantic but pru- 
dent girl, listened to her father's reasonings, 
and could not deny that by accepting his ward 
for her husband she released him from much 
anxiety and some pecuniary peril. Lightfoot 
was not the ideal lover of her girlish dreams; 
be had neither the delicacy, the tenderness, 
nor the eloquence of Mr. Freemantle. She de- 
sired one to kneel at her feet, and drink inepi- 
ration from her eyes. Could a volatile, waltz- 
ing young lawyer like Harry Lightfoot do that? 
Impossible. We must explain, in justice to 
Miss Spicer, that until the morning of the wed- 
ding she was quite ignorant of the attachment 
existing between Lightfoot and Fanny Mea- 
dows. The result of this combination of affairs 
was a conspiracy of all parties against Mr. 
Spicer, and the premeditated fall of Harry 
Lightfoot down stairs as an excuse for breaking 
off the match. 


To be admired by Zenobia Spicer--indeed, 
to be admired by any handsome woman—Mr. 
A-chibald Freemantle felt was bliss indeed. As 
«@ broker and a man of fashion, he was a con- 
mecting link between the Stock Exchange and 
Atmack’s—but what is a link, however splen- 
didly it may be gilt, unless it forms part of 
Hymen’s endless chain? Ia their sympathies 
aad their antipathies Zenobia and Archibald 
resembled a certain mathematical figure : their 
aides were equal, and their angles were equal 
to one another. Zenobia, with her lofty utter- 
ances, was the spirit of romantic poetry; in 
Archibald, with his touches of rouge, the sister 
art of painting recognized her most devoted 
40a. 


The nuptials of Mr. Freemantle and Miss 
Spicer were celebrated with great splendor; 
and the wedding-breakfast, supplied by (un- 
ter, was recherche enough to provoke both com- 
ment and envy. Twelve months after that 
event, Lieutenant Shipton, R. N., led to the 
altar Agnes, the only daughter of Walter 
Homewood, Esq., of Homewood Park ; and at 
the same time her cousin Frances Meadows 
gave her hand—her heart had been forwarded 
for delivery lorg before—to Mr. Harry Light- 
foot, recently admitted to be one of the moet 
active solicitors of the High Court of Chan- 
cery. On the previous day Mr. Spicer trans- 
ferred to his late ward the sum of £750, part of 
£10,000 bequeathed to him by his father's will, 
and gave a humble apology and a bond for the 
balance. Let us hope that no guardian will 
ever again be prompted to resort to the painful 
expedients of a Spicer, and that such little in- 
cisions of trust as those which we have descri- 
bed will be met with, not in our common ex- 
perience, but only in the “romance of yester- 
day.”’ A. A 


WHEN THAT NOTE WAS DUE. 


A man im Boston (of course) was sorely 
persecuted by am avaricious business acquaint- 
ance, to pacify whom he was obliged to < set- 
tle ;”? and not wishing to pay over a few hun. 
dred in cash, he drew up a note obligating bim- 
self to discharge the account after a specified 
date of time. The creditor, who was noted 
for bis “« sticking principle,’’ was not, in jus- 
tice, really entitled to the money; but when 
thirty days after date expired, he anxiously 
presented the note for pay ment. 
instead of meeting it, replied, 

‘¢ The note is not yet due, sir.” 

« But it is, though. It reads ‘Thirty days 





The debtor, | 


TO A LADY. 


Believe me, if all these voluminous charms, 

Which thy fondness for fashion betray, 

Ané keep e’en thy nearest relations at arm's 

Distance—some paces away : 

Were those air-tubes now blown up—exploded out- 
right, 

And those hoops trundled off thee as well, 

With less ample a skirt thou would'st look less a 
fright, 

And more belle-like when less like a bell. 


’Tis not by mere Swells taste in dressing is shown, 
And that size Is not beauty ‘tis clear; 
Nay, the shapeliest forms when balloon-like out- 
blown, 
Both distorted and ugly appear. 
Then heed not what fashions ie Fo//¢t, may set, 
Be enslaved by no follies like those ; 
For be sure that your dresses, the wider they get, 
The more narrow the mind they disclose. 
—London Punch. 


THE MOTH. 


The moth is a pretty, yet formidable enemy 
in a house. In all woollen manufactures, blan- 
kets, flannels, moreen curtains, carpets, as 
well as in furs, and amidst feathers, it seeks to 
form its nest and to deposit its eggs; whence 
in the spring of the year issue the larve 
which from such eubstances derive nourish- 
ment. In this stage of the insect’s existence 
the ruin takes place of the fabrics upon which 
it feeds. This is visible in the innumerable 
small circular holes through which it has 
eaten, and which, destroying the strength and 
tenacity of the material render it worthless 

Many persons suppose that moths are pro- 
duced in clothes that are laid by, merely by 
their being shut up in closed places; but this 
isan error. None of the little larvez or cater- 
pillars of the moth, that really do the mis. 
chief, ever appear among clothes or articles of 








after date, I promise to pay so and so,’ and 


thereof ; and so—”’ 

«I don’t care if thirty-one years have elap- 
sed since the date of the note, I shall contend 
for its immaturity,’? answered the debtor, in- 
terrupting the not very good-humored note. 
holder, who soon made his exit, slamming the 
street door after him, muttering incoherent'y 
about law, judgment, executions, etc. 

In a few days both parties were before a ma- | 
gistrate, who, on concluding the investigation, 
proclaimed that he must certainly award judg- 
ment against the debtor for the full amount 
of the note, and the cost of the prosecution 
besides. 

*¢ And what then?” inquired the defendant 
of the judge. 

*¢ J shall issuc an ¢ execution,’ if the plaintiff 
desires,’ returned his honor. 

“To be sure—I want one immediately,” 
bawled the plaintiff, whose countenance re- 
vealed his determination to allow no mercy, 
as he urged his way as near the judge as 
possible. 

«You are resolved upon judgment and exe- 
cution 7”? demanded the defendant. 

“Iam,” replied the Judge, taking up his 
pen to record the same. 

«To be sure we are,’’ coincided the plain- 
tiff, with a chuckle. 

«I presume your honor can spel! correct. 
ly ?” said the defendant, as he picked up his 
hat, and set it further upon the table be- 
fore him. 

* Tnsolent!’? exclaimed the judge, choking 
with rage. 

« Will you oblige me by carefully spelling 
and reading the first line in that valuable do- 
cument ?”? urged the defendant, disregarding 
the anger of the magistrate, and directing his 
attention to the note that lay before him. 

The judge looked at the note and then at 
the defendant, but probably thinking it was 
best to take it coolly, proceeded to do as re- 
quested, and read aloud, in a very lucid 
style : 

«¢ Thirty days after date I prom—”’ 

« Stop!”? shouted the defendant, « you don’t | 
read it right.”’ 


thirty-one days have elapsed since the date | 


| any kind, provided none of the winged moths 
can have access to them to lay their eggs 
there, for no insects can be engendered other. 
| wise than by the usual method of propagation. 
The winged moth, that flies «bout in the dark, 
does not, cannot, eat or destroy cloth of any 
kind; but lays its eggs in woollen articles, 
upon which alone nature dictates t> her that 
her young must feed. These eggs, in time, 
| prodice little caterpillars, and it is they that 
eat holes in and destroy clothes, &c. After a 
time these caterpillars assume the pupa state, 
out of which burst forth the winged insect, to 
proceed, as before described, in laying eggs. 
From this account it is ¢asy to see that, pro- 
vided you can prevent the winged moth from 
having access to what you wieh to preserve, 
no injury by moths can happen to them. For 
instance, if you tie up any article that is quite 
free from moths in a bag of linen, cotton, or 
paper, no winged moth can enter the bag to 
lay its eggs, and therefore the bag will be a 
perfect security. Butit is to be observed the 
winged animal is very cunning, or rather in- 
stinct impels it to search with great care for 
suitable places to lay its eggs; and, therefore, 
simply putting things into drawers, however 
tight, or covering them over with paper, will 
not be sufficient; if there are chinks by which 
the winged animal can insinuate itself, such 
places will not be safe from moths. 

Nature has likewise given the instinct to 
moths, not to lay their eggs in placos liable to 
be often disturbed ; therefore, if you shake any 
articles very frequently, it is not likely that 
moths will deposit their eggs there ; and if not, 
there can be no caterpillars to do mischief.— 
These facts being clearly understood, the 
means of guarding against these destructive 
insects will be comparatively easy. Should 
any articles of wool appear to be attacked by 
moth, beating and brushing should be resorted 
to, and, if possible, they shou'd be put into 
hot water to destroy the young larvew. It some- 
times happens that on discovering the winged 
moth in some places, they are driven out to 
fly about, when they resort to some other part 
of the house, where they will be more safe.— 
This must, if possible, be prevented; other- 





«I do,” was the judge's response. 

« You don’t!” returned the defendant; « I 
thought you couldn't spell.” | 
The judge was now boiling over with rage, 
and emote the desk before him so violently 
with his clenched hand, as to cause those who | 


plaintiff, to retreat a few paces in double-quick | 
time. 

«Keep your temper, judge, or we shall be 
obliged to have the case transferred to another 
court, where the magistrate understands the 
art and mystery of spelling words of one syl- 
labie, and doesn’t make a fcol of himself by 
kicking up a row and smashing office furniture. 
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present what the first line of that note says, | 
said the defendant, with a coolness that sur- | 
prised the audience and puzzled the judge. 


proceeded to read :— 
«Thirty days afier death, 


pay—” 
«Right!’’ exclaimed the defendant ; 


can spell, I see.” 

‘This note is not due, gentlemen, until | 
thirty days after death,’ proclaimed the magis-. | 
trate; “the case is accordingly dismissed, 


ing. ” 
«s What!” exclaimed the plaintiff; 
thus fooled? Villain!’’ 


“am 


merriment, which having subsided, they sepa- 
rated and dispersed. The note is not due yet. 





80,000,000 barrels of wine annually, or about | 
two barrels for each inhabitant ; the aggregate | 
worth of this vintage is about $600,000,000. 


portion af this immense product is consumed 
by the French people. 


oo” Rev. Mr. » While attending a) 
meeting in this vicinity some time since, called 
upon a brother not remarkably gifted, to make 
a prayer. He being a member of an entirely | 
different school of theology, besides, it ex- 
cited some talk, and was asked how he 
came to invite him. 
thought if it didn’t please Heaven, 














please him; so I asked bim.”’ 





** YOU | such as «the well of bliss” and «the well of 


It should be borne in mind that the greater | 


} 


wise they will continue to propagate some. 
where, and the breed will be kept up. Even 


if driven out of tbe house, they have been 


known to enter again at the windows.— Ency- 


| clopedia of Domestic Economy. 





ARTESIAN WeELLS IN THE DeEsERtT.—The 


stood about him, including the expectant | French papers have interesting accounts of 


newly-bored artesian wells inthe Sahara De- 
sert, Algiers. They are six in number, and 
some of them are 275 feet decp. The appear- 
ance of the water in each case produced the 
greatest excitement among the desert tribes. 
Their joy over the first well was unbounded, 
and news of the event spread towards the 
south with unexampled rapidity. People came 


There, you may keep your seat, and tell those | from long distances in order to see the miracle. 


The Marabouts, with great solemnity, conse- 
crated the newly-created well, and gave it the 
name of ‘the well of peace.’? At another 


Having again glanced at the document, and | place, as soon as the rejoicing outcries of the 
appearing to detect something that had, until | soldiers had announced the rushing forth of 
that moment, escaped his perception, the judge | the water, the natives drew near in crowds, 


| plunges themselves into the blessed waves, and 


I promise to | ‘the mothers bathed their children therein. 


The names immediately applied by the people, 


| gratitude,” sufficiently attest their feelings. It 
is said that these wells will work an important 
part in a social revolution of the tribes in their | 


| neighborhood. Having been obliged, like their 
and the court adjourned until to-morrow morn- | ancegtors, to wander from place to place as the | 


desert springs dried up, they will now remain | 
around the constantly flowing wells, cultivate | 
' the land, and take the first steps towards civi- 


The unexpected and ludicrous conclusion of | lization. 
the suit threw the whole assembly, save the | 


unlacky plaintiff, into an uproarious fit of | 
'—A leading editorial article in the Detroit | 


| Daily Advertiser, begins thus : 





THe Biste Qvorep as 4 Spanish LEGEND. 


6 .9rt Thou in Health, Brother ???—Some- | 


Wixe Revenve.—France (says the Moniteur | were in Spanish literature there occurs a. 
Vincole) contains about 5,000 000 acres of | story of an assassin, who seizing his victim , 
vineyards, which are estimated to yield about arectionately with his left hand 


dagger into his vitals with his right, exclaim- | 
ing as he did it, «Art thou in health, 
Brother ?”’ 

This, instead of being a quotation from the | 
Spanish, is (as we hope all our readers know,) | 
from the Scriptures. Inthe Second Book of | 
Samuel, 20th chapter, Yth and 10th verses, we 
read as follows : 


«And Joab said to Amasa, art thou im pe two doctors found their patient in a strong | 
health, my brother? And Joab took Amasa perspiration, and put both their hands under 


by the beard with the right hand to kiss him. 


“ But Amasa took no heed to the sword that | 5. sccident, got hold ef cach other’s—« He North Penna 6 pr 


was in Joab’s hand; so he smote him there- 


“Why,” replied he, “I ith in the fifth rib, and shed out his bowels ¢< 
it might | the ground, and struck bim not again, and he 
died.” 


WHAT NEXT? 


Mrs. Newton Crosland, in her book called 


person, and especially from the ends of her 
fingers, the most delicious scent of roses. The 
phenomenon generally occurs suddenly, and at 
periods of great exhaustion of the psychical 


| fluid, consequent on powerful spiritual mani- 


festations having taken place ; and occasionally 
it is followed by the odor of sweet briar. To 


credible witnesses are ready to bear testimony ; 


| and their evidence would, of course, remind 


the reader of some tradi‘ions associated with 
the names of certain saints, of the truth of 
which we are too apt, it may be, altogether to 
doubt. Noris the medium to whom I more 
particularly allude the only one I have to men- 
tion as being thus singularly gifted. A child 


developing, emits the rose odor; and we have 
‘been informed that this emission of flower 
scents is about to be striking!y developed as a 
token and result of certain capacities of me- 
diumship. Indeed, our spirit friends have in- 
structed us that every human being so far ro- 
presents a trinity of flowers as to have three 
flowers belonging to him, the scen!s of which 


becoming apparent to the physical sense. The 
three odors correspond to the outer, the inner, 
and the innermost of our being; the outer 
manifesting itself by far the more readily. It 
is a singular circumstance that the medium in 
whom the rose and sweet briar odors are so 
palpable, has herself been able, in numerous in- 


other mediums, though imperceptible to their 


scent of magnolia, violet, migtonette, and 


been, in several instances confirmed by spirit 
messages. Perhaps it is not quite out of p'ace 
to remark, that the rose appears to be pecu- 
liarly associated with symbolic spirit teaching 
—as if its heart shaped petals, its love color, 
and its spherical form, were replete with subtle 
meanings.”’ 





Tur Oricin or Tu nxsciving Day —* When 
New England was first planted, the settlers 
met with many difliculties and hardships, as is 
necessarily the case when a civilized people 
attempt to establish themselves in a wilderness 
country. Being piously disposed, they sought 
relief from Heaven, by laying their wants and 
disizesses before the Lord in frequent set days 
of fasting and prayer. Constant meditation, 
and discourses on the subject of their difticul- 
ties, kept their minds gloomy and discontent- 
ed, and, like the children of Israel, there were 
many disposed to return to the land which per- 
secution had determined them to abandon. 

« At length, when it was proposed in the as- 
sembly to proclaim another fast, a farmer, of 
plain sense, rose and remarked, that the incon- 
veniences thoy had suffered, and concerning 
which they had so often wearied Heaven with 
their complaints, were not so great as might 
have been expected, and were diminishing 
every day as the colony strengthened ; that the 
earth began to reward their labors, and to fur- 
nish liberally for their sustenance; that the 
seas and rivers were full of fish, the air sweet, 
the climate wholesome; above all, they were 
in the full enjoyment of liberty, civil and reli- 
gious. lle, therefore, thought that reflecting 
and conversing on these subjects would be 
more comfortable, as tending to make thém 
more contented with their situation; and that 
it would be more becoming the gratitude they 
owed to the Divine Being, if, instead of a fast, 
they should proclaim a thanksgiving. His ad- 
vice was taken ; and, from that day to this, they 
have in every year observed circumstances of 
public happiness sufticient to furnish employ- 
ment for a thanksgiving day.’’ 

« Viiratutin.’’—-The great danseuse, La- 
moreaux, of the Ronzani ballet troupa, fur- 
nishes the New York journals with a novel 
theme, in the way of criticism. One of them, 
speaking of the lady, says: 

«In battiments she does very little; but her 
aplomd is very striking ; and her poses are tinely 
conceived, taken with sureness and held with 
firmness. In these she shows more abundon 
than in rapid movements.’’ 

‘+ Battiments”’ is good, although ** aplomb’’ 
must be rather more satisfactory. Whether 
the readers of the papers coincide with the 
critic can only be conjectured. We rather 
think the Western style of criticism better 
adapted to convey a true idea of Lamoreaux’s 
powers, and should like to hear the opinion, 
by way of contrast, of an editor in Indiana, 
who went to hear Jenny Lind. He said, «‘ Her 





wonderful degree, but when she got down to 
the crupper notes, we caved with admiration.” | 
We should like to see what headway this cri- | 





| tic would make in dealing with Lamoreaux.— 


North American. 





Lorp Brron’s Ma: or ATHENs —A gen- 
tleman, Mr. Black, who was a first-class inter- 





preter, was introduced to me by the purveyor- | 


in-chief, and appointed to assist me in any way 
|I might require his aid. He spoke French 
flaently ; also the Turkish, Greek, and Ameri- 
can languages. This rendered him invaluabte 
tome. And what was more remarkable still, 
he was the husband of the celebrated Maid of 
Athens, whose company I had the pleasure of 
enjoying several times; and, although this in- 
teresting personage is now in her tenth lustre, 
| some remains of the eulogy of the great Byron | 
seem still engraved on the physiognomy of the 

once celebrated Greek beauty; and she in- 


» plunged | formed me that when Lord Byron wrote his 


poem on her, she was but ten years of age, he | 
at the time residing opposite the house of her 


| parents at Athens.—Soyer’s Crimean Campaign. C 





0G” At the time the cholera was so bad in | 

| Prague, Dr. R was called out suddenly 
| to see a patient. Atthe time he entered the | 
sick room the family physician did the same. 


| the bed-clothes, in order to feel his pulse—but, | 


| was the cholera!” cried Dr. X 
such thing,” said the other; 
drunk |”’ 


«« Light in the Valley,”’ gives the following mar- | 
vellous statement :—‘* One of the most highly- | 
developed mediums with whom I am privileged | 
to be acquainted, frequently emits from her , 


the facts I am now narrating, at least a score of | 


medium, a little girl whose mediumsbip is now | 


are capable, under certain circumstances, of | 


stances, to distinguish the spirit-tiower odors of | 
friends in general; such, for instance, as the | 


scabious, the fact of her really having done so | 
not resting merely on her assertion, but having | 


powers displayed themselves in sustenu/o to a) 


«No | Cam & Amboy 
“he’s only | 


HL 


~ 


‘ 


1857, 


b 











| Waar He Micnt Have Bees —John G. 
| Holland, editor of the Springfield Republican, 
has been rusticating in Vermont, looking 
around among the farmers, and writes to that 
sheet as follows : 

Imagine your correspondent imagining the 
life he might have kd (and came very near 
leading, for that matter), among the hills as a 
farmer. Ife would have grown up stalwart 
) and strong, with horny hands, and a face as 
black as the ace of spades. He would have 
_taught school winters (as he did), worked on 
the farm summers, and gone out haying for 
fifteen days in July ata dollar a day, and taken 
for pay the iron work and running gear of a 
wagon. At two-and-tweuty, or thereabouts, 
‘he would have begun to pay attentions toa 
girl with a father worth two thousand dollars, 
and a spit curl on her forehead—a girl who 
| always went to singing-school, and “ sat in 
the seat,’’ and sung without opening her mouth 
|—a darnation pretty girl any way. It would 
have been a strife between him and Tom Butts 
to see who should have her. Well, atter 
Seeing her home from singing school fur two 
| seasons (Tom Batts being triumphantly « cut 
| out,”’) and taking her to the Fourth of July, 
| and getting about a hundred dollars together, 
he would have married her and settled down. 
Years would pass away, and that girl with the 
spit curl would have had eleven children, just 
| as sure as you live—seven boys and four girls. 
| We should have bad a hard time bringing them 
up, but they would soon be able enough to do 
the milking, and help their mother washing 
days, and I, getting independent at last, and 
feeling a little stiff in the joiaots, should be elect- 
| ed a member of the Legislature, having been as- 
| Sessor and school committee for years. In the 
evening of my days, with my pipe in my mouth, 
thirteen barrels of cider in the cellar, and the 
| Springfield Republican in my hands, (weekly, ) 
I should sit and look over the Brighton mar- | 
ket, through a pair of gold mounted spectacles, 
acd wonder what you put such a strange, silly 


| 
| 


are worse liyes than that led by those who de- 
spise them. 





Tur Baxxina Sysrem is Enoranp.—In | 
Great Britain and Ireland, where the ma- 


letter as this in the paper for. Ah, well! There | | 





king of metallic money is strictly held as a 


they must pay for it. Every bank of issue in 


it issues, and the lower the denomination or 
portion, is the tax. 

In Eogland, under Peel's Banking Act of 
1826, the Bank of England was prohibited from | 
issuing notes for a less amount than $25, and 
it was proposed that this restriction should ex- | 
| tend to Scotland as well as to England. Main- 
ly through the strong representations of Sir 
Walter Scott, who published « The Letters of 
Malachi Malagrowther’ in defence of the 
Scottish small-note system, the measure was 
dropped as regarded Scotland, where (as also 
in Ireland) bank notes for as low a sum as $5 
continue to be issued. 

If we recollect rightly, the price of a stamp 
upon each $5 note in Scotland and [reland is 
eight cents. Upon $25 notes, issued by Eng- 
lish private joint stock banks, the stamp (or 
tax) is twenty-four cents, or thereabouts. 
Curiously enough, it bas been ascertained that 
the annual gain accruing to the banks from 
the loss of notes issued by them, cons‘derably 





the United Kingdon is compelled to hive a} 
Government stamp impressed upon each note | 


nominal value of the note, the greater, in pro- | ‘: 


| tracts 


|} cash 





more than covers what they are compelled to 
disburse for the stamp or tax upon their whole 
issue. 

The Bank of England, which has an average 
circulation at all times, pays an annual sum, 
in a lump, in commutation of the tax upon its 
notes. Thus, not one bank note is issued in 
Great Britain or Ireland without paying some- 
thing to the national revenue.—Press. 





Mrs. Partincron on Weppixes.—“I like | 
to tend weddings,’ said Mrs. Partington, as | 
she came back from one in church, and hung | 
her shawl up, and replaced the bonnet in the | 
| long preserved bandbox. “ I like to see young 
poodle come together with the promise tolove, 
cherish and nourish cach other. But it isa se- | 
lemn thing, is matrimony, avery solemn thing, 
where the minister comes into the chancery, 
with his surplus on, and goes through the cere- 
mony of making them man and wife. It should 
be husband and wife. It isn’t every husband 
that turns out to be aman. I declare I never 
shall forget when Paul put the nuptial ring on 
my finger, and said, ‘ With my goods I thee 
endow.’ He used to keep a dry goods store 
then, and I thought he was going to give me 
the whole there was in it. I was young and 
simple, and didn’t know till afterwards that it) 
meant only one calico dress a-year !” 








co An Indiana paper says that during a/| 
trial in Lawrence court, a young lad who was) 
called as a witness, was asked if he knew the | 
| odligations of an oath, and where he would go | 
|it he told a lie. He said he supposed “he | 
| should go where all the lawyers went.” | 








THE STOCK MARKET. 


CORRECTED FOR THE SaTURDAY Evenine Post, 


BY 8. McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, 
No. 333 Walnut Street. 
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MOL. ASSES Has been but little inquired after, and 
the only sales reported, are some Sugar louse at 2aadte, 
an nd Weasks Cuba, by auet ion, At Qlalic, on short time. 

NAVAL STORES—Very little dou A snail sale 
of Common Rosin was made at ®1 “a ® Dbl, cash. Prices 

of Tar and Pitch c »at inue as last quoted. Spirits of Tur- 
pent ne has been in limited request, but prices are un- 
changed. nail sales At 450, cas 

‘Ol ‘= Phe transactions in Fish Oils have been of 6 a 
very lapmit “a character, L inseed Onl sel o olpwiy ato’ 

d Oul meets a very limited demand Pons 
ot Nol Ww inter at 81,16, 4 mos, 15) dbla Red Oil sold on 
priv ate terme, 

PLASTER— There has been nothing doing in this arti- 
cle, and prives aro nominal, 

RIC Ss —There has been very little inquiry, and the 
saesareonly insma | lotta, at djadjc, @ BB, on time, 

BA L,.T—No arrivals or eales hive come under our notice 
this week. 
SEEDS—There is very little Cleverseed coming for- 
ward, and prime lots are taken on arrival at 94,5004,75 
64 ths. Timothy and Flaxseed are dul’. Sales of the 

mer at $2. and the latter at S140 @ bus. 

SPIC ES—Are very quiet. Among the sales we notice 

20 « ases Nutmegs, by auction, at Svc, aud lov bags Pumen- ~ 

at Re 

SP IRITS—There has been very little inquiry for ot 
ready or Gin, but we continue our former quotations, 

> Rum is selling at asec. Whiskey has been in steady 
ie omand. Sales of 600 Kastern and Ohio bbls at 2la22e; Pri- 
son do at 22)c; hixls at gic, and 100 Dradge at Me. A num- 
ber of the distillers i: this vieinty have ceased ope wotusee 

SUGAR— here has been rather more inquiry, and 
ersare firm in their demands, Sales of 200 hhds Cuba at 1 
asec, on time. 

The following are the Philadelphia Steam Sugar 
bm er ‘s prices:—UCrushe vd ace. ha tb; Coarse Pulveri 

; Pulverized 10? do; Ds Loaf il} do; A White I 
d C ioe + fia by + lc} Vellow a do.e ne 

t AL LOY s firmer, Sales of Country and City Ren- 
dues tase i th cash, 
KEAS—The demand has been limited, 


but prices are 
well maintain 
TOBACCO—The sales of Leafand Maaufactured 
have been only ina sum!! way, without change in prices, 
WINES— There has been nothing doing, 


WOOL—Continuss extremely quiet, and prices af@ - 


nominal for all descriptions, 





PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CORRECTED WERELY BY 
R. B. Jones, Lavixs’ ann GantieMen’s Saloons, 
Nos, 727 and 72 Aroh Street, 
MEATS. 


Roast Py s 16 els | Li Loin, eh ¥be 
sy ks LrScavend Nes 


Sirloin steak 16 aw , 
Ruing do 124@16 Youas Lamb, whele 
Chuck pieces 8 eld hoie 
Piates and navels 
Corned 6 @l0 
Tongues fresh, 65 @75 
$1, @374 


Pa P 25 aw 
Kidne 8 el 


=e aia 


Liver 


Dried 


. 


eee r= Ss 


Fore quarter 


18 @20 
Hind do 


Sait 
ot pet 
100 @1 12 Fe 
Chop # 0 @21 do 
logna 


Calves Hesd,cach % @3i 


St 


3 aw 
=e * 


me! 12 
Sew 


Turnips >xt 
do hf pk 
Beets bunch 


oes 





do h’ 
Salad head l@ 5 

Sr vote enw has @1 2501 75 
do do Wh 62a8 


Corn 
Egg 
U LP. 


sae = See Tes 
Chick EOgUTRY AnD GAM 
» Pig'ne 
Spring iokens Sq = 


Ww 
chickens td 7 a m @1% | Frogs dos 
Blackbirds # de mn - 


Snipe, 
Reed Birds » | 
ound. i. — 
rrepin Routh yas @6 Bie 600 
L - (Cc Oe 800 
soe ie 
200 a2 


iants, each, 


“3 


Agoiss ¥ nt pk 
Cranberries art 


: 


3832 
oe 


l@ 87 


obsters B 
‘ams M 


— 


| Halibut a 


Porgies 
F jounders 
Cod 


™ 
os 





White F ish 
Rook 


x 
Ze! 
-peranaon 


Sak> 


Butter B 
Roll do 
Eccs dos 


Tue Costacion or Exampte —There are 





several terrible murders now before the public. ._ 


+ 
% 
§ 


Soe, 
; SER av SSS 


om 
RS, « 


‘“ 


At the beginning of the Russian war we pointed » 


out that familiarity with tales of blood seemed 
to have an effect upon the minds of men; and 
that whenever deeds of war and bloodshed 
were going on in any part of the world, the 
criminal annals at home seem ever to be tinged 
with a faint reflection of the crimson glare. It 
is strange; but there seems certainly in this & 
curious indication of a mysterious law which 





C7” Inratustz Ramwar Baixs.—Miema- | 


nagement : This break is so effectual thateit"s 


has been known to bring the best line going 
a complete stand-still. 


CF” Movestr.—Modesty, the attendant of 
virtue, is frequently mistaken for shame, Ww > 





_ is one of the attributes of vice. 


“ « 


ae 
= 


- 





With gxe Bumbers are volunteering for service in India, 


‘Volunto Tribune, that that paper and three others of the 


vith 
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Wuws (TEMS. 

Lerrens from India confidently predict that 
the next mail will bring news of the captare of Delhi 
The mutinecers at that place are represented as nearly 
worn out, and carts full of people were being sent 
away from the city 

Ar Hamevra, on the 15th ultimo, the rate 
of discount was advanced to 9 per cent , the financial 
crisis at New York being severely felt there. Several 
additional failures are announced, but none of very 
great magnitude. 

Tux Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says :—‘ | understand that President Buchanan 
has addressed to all American ministers at foreign 
courts a confidential circular, in which he declares 
that the principles of international law. as regards 
neutrals, shall be respected by his Government, and 
that apy expedition from the United States against 
countries with which they are at peace shall be pre- 
vented by all legal mears.”’ | 

Ma. Tex Broscx had won another race (the 
Bedford stake.) at Newmarket with his horse Belle | 
He was unanimonsly elected a member of the new | 
rooms, Newmarket 





A Cremcriar had been issued from the Bri- | 
tish Colonial Office to the Governors of the varions | 


colonies, calling on them to look to the defence of 
their provinces, and “‘not to neglect that reasonable 


amount of warlike preparation which itis desirable | 


should be everywhere maintained "' 

A REPORT was current that the cholera had 
made its appearance in the village of Stratford, near 
London, and that within a few days seventeen cases 
had occurred, and seven deaths 

Ir is proposed in Illinois to amend the law 
of marriage, s0 as to require that the prospective bus 
band and wife, on any given day, enter in the ottice of 


any officer legally empowered to do such a duty. a | 
written Geclaration of intention to become man and | ‘ 


wife. From that day, for one year, let them assoc ate 
as lovers, or break the engagement if they choose; 
then, at the end of the year, if they again express their 
determination to. become husband and wife, let the 
contract be sealed. 

AccorpiNe to a statement recently published, 
one of the Rhode Island Banks had a circulation of 
$356,7, and only seren dollars in specie. It may 
be able to pay Collar for dollar at that 

Coser or Visrtinc Evropr —A correspondent 
of the Boston Post says:—During my last visit to 
Europe, 1 visited England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland. northern Italy, and 
Sardinia, and was gone from home about one 
hundred days 


** guess’’ the amount. The sum named has) peen usu- 
ally $2,600 of $2,500. It was about one-fiftl the latter 
sum—to wit five hundred—and the very same scenes 
an be visited now for one-half that sum, and travel 
respectably. 

Tue Mark Lane Express, a good authority 
for such mat’ers, c1) :ulates that in consequence of the 
failure of the potato crop, which is too well establish- 
@d to admit of a doubt, England will need to import 
Wheat and flour to tae amount cf 4,600,000 quarters— 
of which one third will be from the United States 
The average importation from t~e United States and 
Canada during six years from 1551 to 1556 was 1,315,- 
G11 quarters. 

In France, the alarm created by the potato 
rot has led the Government of that country to prohibit 
the export of grain until September, 1°58. The ex- 
tent, indeed, to which that root is cultivated there 
(from 2 to 2 millicn acres) renders the loss a serious 
national calamity, as it forms the chief food of the 
peasantry—as was the case in Ireland previous to the 
famine. 

Tue Boston Courier says that «a healthy 
Pbusiness in this country will authorize an occasional 
itransaction at 12 per cent , or frequent ones at 9 per 
‘cent. interest, but no higher rates.’’ [t gives this as 
the opinion of an experience money-lender 

Tae Milwaukie Sentinel estimates the wheat 
erop of Wisconsin at 1* 000,000 of bushels for 1557 
fn increase of near six millions over 1556 

"Tue decrease of grain shipments from Chi- 

from January to October 17, 1°57, as compared 
th 1856, is about five millions of bushels, and this 

p likely to be the deficit of the year 
Corn is offered at twenty-three cents a 
by the farmers along the Wabash Valley, 
liverable at their own expense in Vincennes, In- 


asuiveron, October 28.—The Commis 
of Patents hes tendered to Robert Fortune, of 
land, the agency for the introduction @ 1 cultiya- 
.of the tea plant and other produ: tions of Coina 
this country. The selection of this gentleman is 
to his experience in such matters. 
steamship Persia, from Engiand, brought 
iflion of doilars in specie to New York last week 
effect upon the market was brightening 
urcwasers of American stocks by English 
talists continue on a large scale, and this circum- 
constitu’es at the present moment a material 
to the adverse course of our relations with 
peoun'*ry —English Paper 
‘ke following New Eogland hanks are re- 
L to pay specie on their bills :—The New Lan- 
New London ; Connecticut River, at Hartfo d; 
wnand Central, at Middletown; [ron Bank, 
bury ; the Martha’s Vineyard Bink, and the 
Sacific Bank, at Nantucket 
‘is Rhode Island, the Spragues, large manu 
intend to close their mills, but will support 
of their employees who are dependent upon 
fer their living 
AwrFrorp, the sculp‘or, died, in London, 
10th of October. He was a native of New York; 
8 resided in Rome for over twenty years, in the 
of hisart. He has left behind many spe- 
of his genius and skill 
hog crop in Kentucky, for this year, is 
j for last year it was 1,109,185, showing an 
this year of 315 404 
A Wirs Manvracrorr.—From the — 
,of the Ward Mills at Indian Orchard, Mass , 
teh an ave'aze of 80 persons is employed, 137 pans 
ve been married within two years 
A Sarewp Caceviation.—About fifty per- 
, male and female, Frenca Canadians, who were 
owe out of employment by the stoppage of a cotton 
li at Putnam, Conn , were last weck sent bome to 
have mada. by the authorities of Putnam The town 
it cheaper to pay their passage home than to 
port them during the winter 


bred, SYMPATHIZERS with the Sepoys seem scarce 
t Ireland, as, if we can believe late Eng!ish papers, 


Cou the Roscommon militia quite recently reques‘ed 
4dr commanding officer, Col. Caulfield. to f rward 
the War Department their offer to volunteer in a 
y for india 


ore Conrraction.—We learn from the Chi- 


sized Chicago dailies, the Journal, Press and 
rat, are talking seriously of reducing their 
one column each during the winter, as adver- 
is very light, and the publishers are not dispos- 
0 provide a larger space for advertisers than they 


maw died recently in Alabama from the 
his toe growing Into the flesh. The trouble is 


| addition to tt 


Orriciat returns from forty-six counties in 
Iowa have been received. Lowe, the Republican can- 
didate, ix successfai by 2,237 majority. 

Amona the ladies of the Emperor Morecco’s 
seraglio are two French women, who were taken pri- 
soners by Abd-el- Kader, and presented by him to the 
Emperor. The French Government off-red to ransom 
them, but they preferred to remain in the seraglio 

Tue race for the Great Czarawitch Hand:cup, 
at New Market, resulted in the triumph of Mr Ten 
Broeck’s ‘‘ Prioress."’ The success of the American 
horse was received with great cheering, and she im- 
mediately became the first favorite in the betting for 
tte Cambridgeshire stakes, to be run for at Newmar- 
ket, on the 27th of October. Before the race one hun- 
dred to ove was laid against Prioress. The American | 
horse Lecomte, died from an attack of cholic Pryor | 
had been stricken out of all his engagements for the 
present year 

Tur Deevorr Tribune records the creditab’e | 
fact that Mr. Solon Longwortby. (of the firm of Long- 
worthy & Brothers, who are perhaps the wealthiest 
firrn in Iowa, and who are large rel estate owners and 
landlords in Dubuque.) a diy or two since visited all | 
his tenants, occupying stores and dweliings in that | 
city, and roluntari/y reduced their rents 33), per | 





cent., and, !n one instance, remitted $50 on rent past 
due 

Oxz uittioxn one hundred copies of the 
services appointed to be read on the day of humiliation 
book-ellers and bawkers, in | 
ted fur the parochial clergy 


fn England. were sold by 

e cop.es pir 
and others. Two were done up in black velvet for the 
use of the Queen and the Prince Consort, and one in 
black morocco for each member of the Roys! Family 
The Prince of Wales'acopy had a transiation in Welsh 
on the o pr oatte page 

Tue Acruor or “ Attos Locker” 
at Rerorma —The Rev Charlies King 
livered an able lectnre at Bristol on Soctal Reform, 

His single | 


ON So- 


sley has de- 


especially as it aff-cts the working classes 
proposal isto improve the physical condition of the 
class—by abolishing foul air, water and lodgings— 
and by preverting the overcrowding of dwellings in | 
which morality was difficult, because common decency 
war impossible 

Ir is samp that one reason for discontinu- 
ance of the publication of the weekly liet of failures in | 
the New Yo 





When I have been asked what it | 
Cost me, I have sometimes asked my gaestioner to | 


k Independent, was that the momenta | 
firm was published in it, all its Western debtors | 
ceased to remit or pay their debts in any shape 

James O. Brarmay, late editor of the Chi- | 
cago Democrat, having plead 
from the Post Oifice in that city, has been sentence d to 
four years’ hard jabor in the Pen 

We wave lamentable accounts of 
freshets in northern New York. The Ausable rive 
sixteen feet. sweeping away bridges, stores ! 
factories, etc. At Champlain village, the damaye done 
amounts to $50 000. 

A NEw mover of stesling hogs is now in| 
fashion in the neighborhood of Taunton, Mass. Chilo- 
rofurm its administered, when they are removed from 


guilty to stealing letters | 


itentiary. 


thelr pen without a squeal 

Joun Scumipt is a German banker in Louis- 
ville. He soffered a run, was obliged to suspend, but 
did not close his doors He simply stuck up a notice in 
high Dutch, that he was going to have some money 
pre ty soon. 
and put up another, stating that he had $15,000 on 
hand. Tnere was another run,and the $15,000 was 
soon gone. Jolin put up the o'd notice again, and next | 
day was again in funds, when, in accordance with his 


was norun on John Schmidt, and his depositors had 
all come back to him. That was straightforward 
Dutch pluck and honesty 

Tue N. Y. Independent, last week, 
publish its usual list of failures 


did not 
The editors s:y some 
of their friends have doubted the propriety of spread- 
*, duriag the 
present disastrous crisis —hence it is determined, for 
the present at least, to suspend the customary publi- 
cation 


ing such intelligence before the public 


Two days after, he took down the notice, | 


o'd plan, he changed the notice. At last accounts there | 
| tures from which eye and spirit shrink, and the ludi. 
| crous may relieve the terrible in a just and righteous 





Tne PenssytvantA Banx.—The investiga- | 
tion which has been going on for a week or two past, 
by the Dtrectors of the Bank of Pennsylvania, into the 
affairs of that institution, we understand has been 
brought so near a close that an invitation was yesterday 
extended to the Presidents of the other banks of the 
city, to examine the result. This was declined, on the 





ground that the city banks had appointed a committee | 
of their numbers to represent them on the subject, and | 
to interfere in the matter until the committee had | 
made its report, would be indelica'e and improper. 
We understand generally, however, that the exhibit is 
not favorable. The immediate liabilities of the Bank, 
in round numbers, independent of capital stock we are 
informed, 
which, there are assets appraised at one and three 
If this appraisement and amount of 
liabilities are correct, the bank would seem to be un- | 


is about two millions of dollars—to meet | 
quarter millions 


able to pay its debts, leaving nothing for stockholders. 
We have feared for several days an unfavorable result 
of this examination, but did not anticipate one quite 
so calamitous as is here reported. The nominal | 
Ramount of assets is, of course, more than the amount 
appraised as available, though we are told there is a 
hiatus of very considerable extent in the Bank’s ac- | 
counts, covered by no representative value whatever 
In every properly conducted bank, the ledger account 
will show on one side all that the bank owes, inclu- 
ding its capital; on the otber al! that Is owing to the | 
bank, and the two are made to balance, something be- 
ing received to show for every dollar expended This, | 
the examination at the Bank of Pennsylvania, we are 
informed, has not thus far been able to demonstrate. | 
The business of the institution seems very much at 
loose ends. Within a diy or two, assets of the value 
of a hundred thousand dollars, said to be entirely re- 
liable, were found etuck in an out of the way pigeon 
hole. The bank holds, we believe, about &175.000 of | 
its own stock; a portion of this, however, has been | 
pledged to one or more of the interior banks, through 
the agency of a third party, who now stands liable to 


| 
the interior bank for the amount 


The committee re 
presenting the city banks in this matter, or a ma- 
jority of it, is understood to be averse to an atternpt 
at resuscitation, and the indications now are, that it | 
will go into liquidation, and probably out of existence, | 
leaving as little for its shareholders as did its great 
prototype, the Bank of the United States. Noteholders 
and depositors will probably be pald —Pudliic Ledger. | 
Inrerestina GuNrowper Experiment.—At 
the Smithsonian Institute, Dr. Reid described the 
failure of an intended incendiary to doa great act of 
mischief by the very means he adopted to make his 
success more certain. Thus, to insure an explosion of 
gunpowder tn a certain case, the fellow had covered it 
with a quantity of spirits of turpentine, but, on ignl- 
ting it, only the turpentine burnt, and the powder 
The philosophy of this the lec- 
turer showed by a striking experiment, wherein again 
and again turpentine poured on a quantity of gunpow- 
der was ignited and burnt out, and the powder re- 


continued as before 


mained unburnt 
ple of the candle, that the gunpowder acts asa wick 


This was explained on the princi 


to the turpentine, and will not itself ignite so long as 
any of the turpentine remains to burn. A piece of 
common cotton cloth, such as laides’ dresses are made 
of, was then burnt; 
ture, which had been dipped in a solution of sal am- 
moniac, Was ex posed to the action of fire, but would 


and then a piece of similar tex- 


not burn 
silicate of potass, was also shown to be quite incom- 


A similar piece, steeped in a tolution of 





ly called ‘* phlebitis *’ 

jeiced Lawrer in the interior of Kentucky re- | 

As eclined paying his merchant for his bill of | 

*; MBAs, on the ground thet the trader might suspend 

ely itkeep the money out of circulation 

rein Tennessee —Gov. Johnson. ia his) 
to the Lezisiature of the above named Sta'e, 

mends the winding up all the banks inthe State, 

r origin tn error, and 


ese of 


gf? . he says they bave thei 
eadiin ruin ard fraud He wishes to return to a | 
A -money syste: 
adeg™ATIsTICs or Svurciwe.—-The «“ European 
+ remestics: “ef Suicide,’ 
sittel. le, show that Englond is no longer at the | 
a of {the dreary poll The French author proves 
is higbest in the scale,and Russia lowest 
be we have one suicide in 5 250 people. Paris | 
cunt ry sone in 2.221) For the whole Englist population | 
ad he es reckon one in 15.90; France, ose in 
The north of Fiance is the most prol'fi 
L Ghat district yie'dirg nea'ly balfof the whole | 
be #2 lire «mmr 


’ recently pu>lished in France 


hold of by hooks, 


| bustible —Scientific American 


Kituine axnp Curina Pics py Strrauw.—Ina 


work on the United States, Mr Oscar Commettant 


| gives an account of the apptication of steam mach! 


nery toa very singular purpose—the killing and curing 
of pigs Hie telis us that at Cincinnati, an apparatus, 
driven by steam, is so arranged that, on a number of 


} 


pigs b-ing driven into a sort of funnel, they are taken 
one at a time, cut across the throat by knives, seized 
plunged intoa hot well, passed 
through a brushing cylinder which scours the hair 
from them, severed below from tall to snout, disem- 
boweled, cleft into joints, salted and barrelled, all in 


Hundreds of p'gs 


the course of a very few minutes 


| are taken, we are told, daily to this establishment, to 


be treated in the highly ingenious a’ d agreeable man- 


ner.— Mechanics’ Magazine 


Boarp or Hatta. athe we umber of deaths 
during the past week in this city was 155— 


} Adults 55, and children 7v. j 


EXPERIMENTS with THE Cutwese Svaar Caye. 
—The subjoined letter has been furnished to the 
Washington Union for pudlication by the superin- 
dent of the Agricultural Division of the Patent Of- 
fice. Itis froma practical farmer residing in IIli- 
noj« 

Dear Sir:—Numerous trquiries are daily made of 
me about my success In manufacturing the syrup and 
sugar from the Chines@ sugar cane, a response to 
which may be perhaps interesting to the publ'c gene- 
rally, as well as to individuals. My experience, how- 
ever, is quite limited; yet every idea on this interest- 
ing subject may be of importance to aid us in per- 
fecting a system in making for ourselves one of the 
great staples for family use. 

I have sucseeded far beyond any expectation I had 
in producing the most beaufifal flavored syrup I have 
evertasted. I think | am mot deceived, when I say 
that it will take the place of the Boston golden syrup. 


| I have succeeded also im taking from the syrup the 


entire cane taste, leaving a very pleasant taste, and as 
it has a little age it becomes more pleasant ; and boil- 
ing it down till it becomes quite thick, then setting it 


aside in some open vessel a few days, it tarms and 


grains gradually into sugar. The manner of my boil- 
ing is to puta small sprinkling of unslaked lime— 
say one gillinto 100 gallons of julce—which will at 
least make twenty gallons of good syrep. I have 
three and a-balf acres of the cane, and ha®e not used 
more than one-third of an acre, which prodaced sixty 
gallons of good syrup. 

The secret of removing the entire cane taste fs in 
skimming closely all the green sediment which rises 
to the surface while boiling. If 1] am as successful in 
riment, | shall make twenty barrels of 
syrup. The labor is no more thanto raise so many 


the after expe 


| acres of corn, but the labor in saving the crop is much 


greater, as the stalk of cane has to be stripped of the 
leaf and seed, which, in fact, will itself pay for the 
labor. The mil! 
stalk all at the same time, and will make forty gallons 
per hour; and the improvement we design putting 
upon it, which will be very Little more expense, will 


we are using grinds and presses the 


| then make with the same ease 100 gallons per hour It 


is constructed somewhat like an old-fashioned cider- 
mill. except that the cylinders are of cast iron, and 
turned perfectly round, sixteen inches long, with a 
shaft running through them, with cog-wheels on each 
shaft of the top of the cylinder. it being twelve inches 
in diameter; and at the top of the long shaft cog- 
wheels to give motion about four or five times to the 


horse going once round. When the cane is atthe ma- 


chine, a man and a boy can make fifty to sixty gallons | 
é | Steamers, and that already the place has a population 


| of upward of twelve thousand. Before the siege the 


per day of good syrup with our first producing ma- 
chine; and this is done with one small pan, five feet 
long and three feet wide, placed in an arch; and, 
from the little experiment I have mide, I think there 


| is but little doubt that eventually there will be a great 
| change in our syrup for table use 


Yours, truly, J.H. Situ. 


Mr. A. Brooks. 





How to ne Revencep on the Seroys.—A 
witty correspondent of Notes and Queries—an Fng- 
lish publication—makes the following amusing sug- 
gestions :— 

‘In its sternest decree and severest execution, re- 
venge itself may be bitterest glutted, as to this world 
and the next, without infringing on the claims of hu- 
manity and civilization. Let the swine, that is the 
source of thecrime, be also the instrument of the pun- 
ishment, and scorn and slaughter shal! alike exuit in 
the expiation, when superstition infuses its own scor- 
pion venom Into the sting of suicidal doom. Fortu- 
nately for human nature, in every sense, the keenest 
agony can be inflicted without the physical tor- 


retribution. Beleaguer their cities with cordons of 
boars; let them march from the sally- ports over pigs’ 
feet and cow heels; charge their cavalry with herds of 
the wild hog; let gun and howitzer throw comminu- 
ted pork to clear out their batteries and paralyze their 
battalions; spare woman, for her influence is univer- 
sal, even on the untaught gallantry of the conquering 
soldier; but let infants be carefully cradled in cow- 
hides, and tenderly nourished on the fattening pap of 
the sow ; anoint the limbs of saintly fakir and yoguee 


| with the unctuous fat of swine; scourge high-caste 


Brahmin and Osbatrya and ferociously aspiring Ma- 
hommedan with thongs of brawn; feed their hunger 
with chines; let the Mussulman observe Christmas 
for once on the devilled legs of his favorite Turkey 
—we cannot spare him the whole of the hind quar- 
ter; and should the resolute Hindoo prefer starving 
to death in tae unprofaned odor of sanctity, combine 
this with the flavor of broiling bacon. For Nera Sa- 
hib, proclaim that his ashes, if burned, shall be gath- 
ered into a stye; that his hardened carcase, found liv- 
ing or dead, shall be carefully larded, to soften it; and 


| thag droves of the famishing hog shall bear the conse- 


crated relics in their bosoms as they rove, hence- 


| forth and forever, over the site of the levelled Bit- 


toor; you will thus have the fiercest and most effec- 
tive revenge.”’ 





Tue Frexcu Emperor’s Ramway Train.— 
The novelty in the Imperial train consists in the man- 


| ner in which the carriages are united together by lit- 


tle sespension-bridges, highly carved and ornament- 
ei. The first carriage is occupied by the servants, 
the second by the personnel of his Majesty’s suite; 


| then comes the dining-hall, entirely lined with carved 


oak and gilt leather—a raised dais marks the place to 
be occupied by thelr Majesties. At length comes the 
‘‘ terrace-wagon,’’ an entire novelty, both in execution 
and intention. It serves as summer. bouse or belve- 


| dere, for the better view of the country through which 


the train is passing, and is surrounded bya gilt bal as- 
trade, round which are set cushioned divans, and 
baskets filled with odoriferous flowers. The draw- 
ing-room is inthe style of Louis Quinze, sea-green, 
carpeted with a flowery-patterned Aubusson. The 
bedchamber is divided into four compartments, each 
| containing a couch, for the repose of the Emperor and 

Ermpress, the Prince Imperial, and his gouvernante. 
The two former are fitted in blue velvet and gold, the 


| two latter in violet and gold. 





Sorrrary Senator.—In his Kansas speech 
in Congress, W.R. Smith gives the following singu- 
lar fact of the early history of Alabama: 

**Can you expect perfection of legislation in a bor- 
der Territory’ The legislator, as weil as the pioneer, 
must adapt himself to the inconveniences of wilder- 
ness life. The law js no less sacred when made in a 
log hut than when made in the loftiest capitol of the 
Republic You can neither expect the perfection of 


| law nor the graver formalities of the higher order of 


legislation. In the firet Territorial Legislature of 


| Alabama, history informs us that James Titus was 


the only member of the Senate. He sat alone, and 
decided upon the acts of the lower House, and ad- 
journed and mict again, with a formality quite ludi- 
crous. Nobody ever thought of impeaching any law 
of the Territorial Legislature of Alabama, simply be- 
cause the Senate was composed of a single man, al- 
though a quibbler might say that the word Senate 
has a plural signification of a number of persons. 

MARRIED IN A Dissecrma- Room. —Last Sun- 
day night a couple were married by the Rev Dr 
Fisher, at the Dancing Academy, late a Medical Cul- 
lege, on Western Row, to which we have before allu- 
ded. The prospective bride, we learn, had imbibed 
a singularly romantic notion, after reading the Ga- 
zette, of being wedded ina place that had been used 
as a dissecting-room, and so she swore to ‘ love, ho- 
nor and obey,’’ in the same apartment where the dead 
had lain all ghastly and borrivle in the cerements of 
Whether this rendered the connubial 
vows more solemn we are unprepared to say ; but those 
flippant jesters who declare matrimony and death 
closely allied, might find some basis here on which to 
rest their theory —Cincinmmati Gazette, Sth ult 


the grave 





07” « Boy,”’ said a fashionably dressed young 
man to the servant of one of his companions, 
‘is your master at home?” « Yes, sir,” re- 
plied the boy, “ master is at ’ome, but he’s 
confined to his room. He’sa growin’ of moos- 
tarshes, and ain’t allowed to see anybody but 
his ’airdresser.’’ 

O03 The man who minds his own business 
was in the city on Saturday, but left imme- 
diately, he felt so lonesome. 

0S Pampernickls says a woman’s heart is 
the most sweetest thing in the world; in fact, 
a perfect Aoneycomd, full of cells. Bee ware. 





Maatiat Law Dectarep rs Bartmore.— 
The Governor of Maryland has issued a proclamation, 
declaring the city of Baltimore ander martial law, and 
ordering out two divisions of the military, consisting 
of seven thousand men. This has been done against 
the desire of the Mayor, but at the request of many 
respectable citizens. The Mayor denies the authority 
of the Governor in the premises, and refuses to ac- 
knowledge his interference 

Nearly a thousand stand of arms have arrived in 
Baltimore from Washington. The Rifle Regiment, 
composed entirely of Germans, has refused to obey 
the Governor, but bas notified the Mayor that it will 
be in readiness to obey his orders. Several officers of 
the military have resigned to a oid obedience to the 
Governor. One of the divisions erdered out has no- 
thing but officers, the intention of the Governor being 
to enrol and equip 3.600 men for it. 


Exrrosion Exrraorptsarny.—On Satarday 
afternoon last, during the organ performance at St 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, many of the audience were 
sudden'y alarmed@py a violent report, somewhere 
about the centre of the music room, which was bap- 
pily not attended with any dangerous results. It 
tarned out that the no‘se was in consequence of the 
bursting of a lady’s India-rubber bustle, which fn all 
probability had resalted from the expansion of tbe 
air with which it was inflated, by the heat of the 
crowded room, the material of which the plece of 
foolery was made being unable to resist the pressure 





; Alarm was soon succeeded by merriment, in which 


every one joined except the unfortunate lady herself, 
who appeared much disci ncerted —- Manchester 
(Bag ) Examiner. 





A Trovatssoue Gas Leax.—-While boring 


an artesian well in the basement of a paper mii] near 
Watertown, New York, and when a depth of sixty 
| feet bad been reached, the drill working badly, a 
| light was brought down to discover the cause, when 


an inflammable gas issued from the hole, and, igni- 
ting, shot up a flame which reached the floor overhead. 
Two streams of water were turned on from bydrants, 
but could not check the flames until the whole force 
of a flame was let into the building and saved it. The 
gas, however, kept burning until a plug made by 
winding a blanket around a handspike was thrust into 
the hole. 





A Sepastopot correspondent of the Boston 
Courier says thit the former inhabitants of that ruined 
city, are constantly returning in transports and 


population was 60,000. 





HUNDREDS OF OUR CITIZENS COMPLAIN 
of debility and jangor of the system, deranzement of the 
liver or stomach, want of appetite, &c.; they are fre pauent~ 
ly the result of too close application, and a thousand othe 
causes we cacnot here name; but we would say to all ao 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BLUTERS, prepared ty 
atilicted, do as we have \. ne—get a bottle or two of Dr. 
Dr, Jackson, and, our word for it, you will be cured. We 
recommend this medicine, know ing from experience that it 
is much superior to the generality of patent medicines, 
We would say to our readers, purchase none unless pre 
pared by Dr. C. M. Jackson. Philade phin 

Principal Office, 418 Arch Street, Philade “Iphia Pa sod 
by druggists or storekeepers in every town and village in 
the United States, Canadas, West Indies and South Ame- 
rica, at 2cents per bottle. See that the signature of C. 
M. Jackson 1s on the wrapper on each bottle. 








ARE YOUR LUNGS DISEASED, and would you be 
cured? do not allow yourself to he experimented upon, but 
try a remedy tpat has proted ite f worthy of your _confi- 
denee. We refer to Dr, Wistar’s Balsam af Wild Cherry. 


GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES IN LADIES’ 
FUKS. CHaries Oaxrorp & Son, Importing and Ma- 
hype Furriers, No, ¢24 Chestout street below 7th, 

| close their entire stozk of Ladies’ Furs without re- 
card to cuat, vetsi-tf 


107 EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.-—Persons 
ut of empic - ent may find that which is both profitable 
and leasant addressing ROBERT SEARS, Bene ws 
181 Wiiliam Street, New York. v29-tf 


MARRIAGES. 


iL?" Marriage notices must always be acoompanied by 
a responeibie name. 


























At Utica. Mich. on Tuesday morning, Oct. Wth, 1847, by 
the Rev, Wim. Platt, Mr. SsyMouR Hrownae, to Miss 
Heien A. LAWRENCE. 

On the 22d u:timo, by the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard, Mr. 
socmes. S. HaRLEY,10 Miss JOSEPHINE SMITH, both of 
this ae 

On the ‘2th pitino, hy the same. Mr. Benyamin Com- 
MoT, to Misa ELLEN WALKER. both of thiscity. 

On the 22d ultimo, by the Rev. Anthony Atwood, Mr. 
Jamus Reitty,to Miss EvizaBetH McFARLanpD, botn 
of this city, 

On the 22d ultimo, by the Rev. Thomas Brainerd, Mr. 
JoserH ANDREWS, to Miss ANNA ForsyTue. 

os the 22d ultimo, by Elder George W. Cox, of Berlin, 
N. , Mr. Frank Cox, to Miss Saran L. STOWMAN, 
bien of this oity. 

Onthe lith uitimo, by the Rev. T. 8S. Johnston, Mr. 
FREDERICK OsSTERHELDT, to Miss Emma P. Gav _, both 
of this oity, 

On the 22d ultimo, by the Rev. Samuel Darborew, Mr, 
Harry J. Ewine, to Miss Satis J. ‘T'yso 

A the 19th ultimo, by the Rev. Jose ph H Heseerd. Mr. 

R. Harris, of Trenton, to M ss Saran A. H. Wi1- 
ney of Hizhtstow eR 

On the 24th of Sept. by the Rev. Alfred Cookman, Mr. 
i ILLiIAM B. NoBLet tx, to Miss Sapaun CoaTEs, botnof 
this cit 

On the 24th nitimo, by the Rev. William Suddards, Mr. 
H. T He_meBo.p, to Miss HENRIETTA B. PELL, both of 
Philadelphia, N 

Ou tne 2th ultimo, by the Rev. N. B. Baldwin, Mr. 
JonaTHan ©. Fincuter, to Miss ) BLANKMAN, 
daughter of Dr. Henry 8. A. Blankman. 


DEATHS. 


{D” Notices of Deaths must always be accompanied by 
poe mn name. 




















On the ¥th ultimo, Mr. WiLtiam SLOAN, aged 60 years, 

Ou the sth u'timo, Miss Evi zaBetH FRANK, aged 19 

yeurs, 

On the %th ultimo, Hannan J. Sempre, ened 20 years, 

Ov the 2th ultimo, FrizaBeTH McMvuLLa 

On the ath ultimo, RACHEL A. MussREn, oaed 24 vearr, 

On the 27th uitimo, KRgoina, wife of Wiliam Long, aged 
24 years. 

On the 2th ultimo, Wituiam FE. GrimEs, axed 54, 

On the 25th ultimo, Mra, ELIZABETH, widow of the late 
Rudolph Sibly, aged 76 years 

On the 2th ultimo, Mrs. CatmaRineE C. L. wifeof P. 
Grace, aged 28 8. 

On the @thu timo, Mary Janx, wife of Geo, H. Spain, 
aged 3) years. 

On the 25th ultimo, MaRTHA L. MILLER. aged 28 years, 

On tne 26th ultimo, Joun M. Bryson, aged 41 years, 

Ou the th ultimo, Saran M. wife of Win. Holt, aged 
20 years. 

On the 6th ultimo, ANN Simpson, aged 32 years 

On the 24th ult m>, EvizaspetH MULLIN, aged 31 years, 

(on the 24th vitimo, EmiLty M. BLanp, aged 32 years. 

On the 24th ult.mo, Mrs. CHARLOTTE Toy, wile of Jacob 
Toy, aged 35 

On the 25th ultamo, Saran M. Garretson, wife of 
Unab 8. Burchall, aged 44 years 

o] the 24th ultimo, Grorcz V. ANDREW s, aged 19 
yea 

On the 24th ultimo, Jonn Hoover, aged 73 rears 

On the 24th ultimo, Joun P. THompson, aged 23 years, 

On the 24th ultimo, ANN BucKxvLey. 

On the 25th ultimo, Richanp WarTens, aged 42 years, 

On the 24th ultimo, Sanam ACHUFF, aged 44 years. 

On the 23d Mr. Jacosp Pistgr, aged 33 years. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


ComRrecTeD ror THE Saturday Evenina Post, 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 51, 1857, 


Feeasyivania. Georgia. 
ivent par to 2dis | Solv bks 10 dis 
wlied notes par South Carelina. 
New Jersey. | Solv bks 6dis 
Soivent bks parto Sdis| _Alabame. 
Delaware. Ss 10 dis 
Solvent bke _, Mississippl. 
Maryland. ed All uncertain 
Ba!timore 4 dis * teuisiona. 
Soiven: des é ais | Solv bks 15 dis 
New Yerk. Ohie. 
Solv bks par Soiv bks 5 dis 
Maine. Kentucky. 
Soiv bks par! Solv bke 5 lis 
New Hampshire. Indiana. 
Boiv bis par ' Solvent bre 5 ius 
Vermont. ni neis. 
Solv bis Solvent bks 2 to dis 
Cennecticut. 3 
Soiv Dke a . 6 dis 
Massachusetts. 
Solv bike 
Rhede Isiand. 
Solv bks 
Virginia. 
Soiv bes 5tol0 dia | Solv bks 
North Carelina. 
Solv bks 8 to 10 dis 
“canada. 
Solv bks 34 dis | 


RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES. 


I WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT. (either 
Lady or Gentleman) for every Town and County inthe 
United States, to engaze ina genteel business, by which 
from $100 to $200 per month can be - For particu- 
.ars, address, with stamp, Ww. ACTUN, 

pu7-4t 41 N. Gtk St., Philada. 


HE HUNTINGDON JOURNAL says :—We 

see that GODE Y has been awarded by a Commit ee 

at a State Fair in one of the Western States, 8 premium 

for publishing the best LADIES’ BOOK ia the country, 
over fifteen competitors. That is sufficient. +t 


\ ] ATC ES, JEWELRY. SILVER & PLATED 
WARE uced a 


a Red Prices. 2 
St.. below Sixth St. THOMAS Ww, BAILY 
oo3-tf Successor to W. BAILY & SON, 























GENTS bs bed Sng pee business—gentec!, —_ 
oA and profital be— $2 to 85 per day—no capita: requ 

r postage On carcu ars and test moaials inc|ose DIME. 
oes at Box 13 Lut chhed, Cop. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 
Double column Advertisemente—One Dollar a line fe 


every insertion. 
(l7” Payment is required in advance. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
‘obtained weekly at the Periodical Depots of 
R & BROTHER, Nos. 14 and 16 Ann St., N. Y. 
& TOUSEY, No. 1271 Nassaa St., New York. 
Y TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md. 
BURNHAM, FEDERHEN & Co., Boston, Mass. 
SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Connecticut. 
HUNT & MINER, Pittsburg. 
MeNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illineis. 
A. GUNTER, No. % Third St., Louisville, Ky. 
HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville, Tena. 
ELI ADAMS, Davenport, lows. 
E. SEMON, Richroond, Va. 
MILTON BOULEMET, Mobile, Als. 
J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans. La. 
JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Paal, Mimnesota. 
Periodical dealers generally throughout the United States 


have it for sale. 




















NOW READY. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
FOR t NOVEMBER. 


CONTEN iTS. 
ERROLD: PERSONAL REM, NIS 


\\ ee 
T'S ¢ OMPL AINT. 


S444 47 


Or THE BREAKFAST TA 
[LAN HISOWN BOSWELI 


Rite MiIUs, 


yj 


= 
a 
--- s 


Z-4244>574 
S42 522225 
PmMOUEDI AE: - 


Price, Twenty-five Cents 2 number, or Three Di 
vs ir. Subseribers remitting Three Dollars in advance to 
« publishers will receive the work for one year, post? 
PAID, inany part of the United States within 3,000 miles, 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


GRAHAM’S 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


FOR 1858, 
WILL CONTAIN OVER 
SIXTY COLORED ENGRAVINGS, 


AND THE 
CREAM OF THE LITERATURE 
OF THE COUNTRY. 
TRY IT ONE YEAR! 








CHARLES G. LELAND, Editor. 





It only requires to be seen. 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


nov7 -3t 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


MPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—PLEASE 
TO READ THIS! AGENTS WANTED! Extra 
Inducements for 18538. 

All persons in want of em mio ment will at onoe receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, pre- 
paid, by forwarding us their address, Partioular attention 
is re quested to the liberal offers we pat to all persons en- 

aging in the sale of our LARGE TYPE aux ARTO 
PicroRIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about ONE: 
THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. 

On receipt ofthe cctchlianed rice, Six Dollars, the Pic- 
torial Family Bible, with a well bound Subscription Book, 
will be carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our 
risk and expense, to any central town or village in the Uni- 
ted States, excepting those of California, Oregon and 

exas. 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and wel! hnown 
to be the most salable. Please open a correspondence wiih 
us; and we shail take pleasure in forwarding to your ad- 
dress our General Circular of Books, terms, and fall infor- 
mation relative to the business. Address 

R KT SEAKS, Pob! inher, 
ist WILLIAM ST., 





novad-tf 





‘ODEY'S LADY'S BOOK, for Saty. -—We are 
indebted tothe Publisher for this work. There should 
be additional eee expressions for GODEY. He is 
beyond praise cause beyond improvement. The old 
Romans }ad Household gods; but we have in Godey’s 
Book a Household book, worth all their deities put toge- 
ther. It teaches everything, from tho systematizing of 
children’s fancies to the duties of the mother of the family. 
It leads the who'e world along whether it will or no; al- 
ways making it better as it goes.— Valley, Gunterse idle. 


Berar 


OPEN DIAL, LEVER, LEPINE and PLAIN 
WATCHES 
J. LADOMUS has constantly on hand a large assortmeni 


of the above, of various celebrated makers, which he war- 

rants to give full satisfaction as timekeepers; also, a large 

assortment of JEWELRY, of every desert fiom. all o' 

which will be sold at the LOWEST PRICES, at hie 

store, No, 1113, formeriy 413 Market St. $e E vo 
sep 








THE 


WM. J. MARSDEN 
WATCH. 


The subscribers’ sole agents in 
the United States for this celebrated make of Watch, woulc 
recommend it to persons wishing a time-piece on w 
they can emplicitly rely to keep correct time, 

It is finished with ten | Pinions, genuine ruby jewels 
and chronometer balance, carefully usted, to counteract 
the variations caused by "peat and cold. and’ is unequaliec 
for time- keeping —— by any fine’ English movemen‘ 
ever imported into country 

FARR & THOMPSON, 
Importers of Watches, &e. 
120 Chestnut St. below Fourth, Bhilade 
For sale also by wy SON McGREW & SON, 
Wat ers, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N. B.—The above Watches can be sent safely by mail o 
express te any part of the Union. jani7-eowly 





I ADIES’ guess ges an and ZEPHYRS. 
4 (LL & 8 
WHOL k's At, E AND RE Tall. NroRES, 

1026 CHESTNUT . four doors head Eleventh, and 
315 South SEC ONDS S*., below § 

FAC TORIES— vee 95 and 97 GEORGE St,, below 
Tenth and SECOND 8t., near Union. 

Prepaid orders exeouted promptly, and mailed. oc3-# 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR REAL E 
TATE AT THE EFKASTWARD.—-The Rano 
Pescadero—three miles from Monterey, on the coast of the 
Pacific—estimated to contain 200,000 cords of wood, wort) 
at San Francisco $9 or $10 per — — mansion hous¢ 
and other improvements. It has 8 good port, are 
from prevailing winds. Inquire of * GUN i 6 
sepl2-9t Monterey, California. 


QAVING FU! att IONAL SAFETY TRUS? 
WW COMPANY ALNUT Street, South- West corne 
of THIRD. PHI DELPHIA. bas over ONE MIL 
LION ANDAI i‘ F OF DOL, LARS ali in first clase 
Securities. Interest Five Per Cent. Open every day, anc 
on Monday and Tin eretay evenings ti!!9 u’ciock. sepl9-26t 





NRA 
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1A 





HE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER, for Ta- 

ming, Keeping and Dostaring Horses and te Only 
25 cents, 6 copies for $1. Address C, J. El — 
Cincinnati, O. Manied to every part of the U. 2 





FIRST PREMIUM COTTAGE ENAMELLED 
FURNITURE, 
For Country Seats, Villas, or City Residences. 


OURTNEY & WILLITS, No. 14 and 16 Soutt 

SEVENTH 8:., have constaatly on hand a lar po 
sortment of the above Furniture. Also, Dining 
Chairs, Extension Tables, Mattresses, &c. 

Suits of Furniture as low as $25; and neat suits, cog 
sisting of Marble Top Bureau, atble Top Washat 
Bedstead, Toilet Table, and four Chairs, for @40. 

Orders from all parts of the country attended bey ane 
carefully packed. sepld 





TED—300 ACTIVE YOUNG MEN, AT A 

a of 91 per month. A capital of only 85 re 

quired. Ful! particulars given to all who inclose a stam) 
and address UNION AGENCY, Peacedale, R. 1. 


sep5-3m 


THE GOLDEN YEAR. 


CODEYS LADY'S BOOK, 


FOR 1858. 


This work has been the standard for twemty-ei 
ears. When an imitation has been attempted “> 


siled, It is 


THE ONLY LADY’S BOOK 


PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. 
56th and 57th Volumes. 


New Features, Renewed Vigor, Brilliant Ea- 
gravings and Attractive Stories; 
and but one object in view, 
to please the Ladies. 


Amonz the novelties will be 


GARDENING FOR LADIES, 
a Series that will, we know, : sopecuted | 


mest of whom have a taste fort 
seties of artic es upon DRESS will aiso be gi 
\\'@strations, showing when a Lady is weil 

the reverse. 


OUR INTERESTING LITERATURE. 


In addition to those tales of surpassing interest ¥ 

the LADY'S BOOK has apy famous, we hy 

the fo low ing Announcement will please our subseribers, 

Ww e sha mimence in the January number, and coutinne 
nto ugh every number of the year, a nouvelette : 


MARGARET’S HOME; 


oR, 


THE STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD. 
BY ALICE B. HAVEN 
Auth « of “The Coo ** Getting into Society ,”* 


1¢ Clowsipa of ve ton,’’ &e. (Mrs. Haven 
is wel known to our readers as Mrs. Neai.d 











To" The nena! contents of the LADY'S BOOK are— 

Hiow to Dress with Taste. Children’s Clot How te 
eut and contrive them. Patchwork. he maker 
and the Miliiner. 

D ow, ng in all its variety, useful to the beginner and the 
proficient 

Fashions from the establishment of the celebrated “ Bro- 
die’ wi.) be in every number. 

Point, Brussels, and Venetian Lace of every variety. 

ONE HU "Vanes PAGES OF READING will be 
given month 

GODEY’'S SP >LENDID ENGRAVINGS ON STERERL. 

LONDON, PARIS, AND PHILADELPHIA FA- 
SHIONS.—-GODEY’'S FOUR FIGURED COLOR- 


KD FASHIONS, 
hMEROLDERY PATTERNS, MODEL COT- 
GS 
DRESS MAKING—With Diagrams to cut by. 
ORK ss Rs \ TTERNS.—Infants’ and Children’s dresses 


ms how to make them. All kinds 
CRUt iE and NE TTING work, ‘ of 
THE NURSE 


AND THE NURSERY.—Very exoel- 
ent articles upon these subjects wii often be given. 


GODEY’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS 
UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 

--Three Dollars’ worth is given every year. 

be found the newest 


MUSIC. 
In the various numbera for :259 will 
designs for 
Window Cartains, Broderie Anglaise, Slippere, 
Bonnets, Caps, Cloaks. Evening Dresses, 
Fancy Artcles, Head- Dresses, Hair Dress- 
ing. Robes de Chambre, Carriage Dresses, 
Brides’ Dresses, Wreaths, Mentillas, 
Walking: Dresses, Riding Habits, 
and Morning Dresses. 


Dresses for Infants and Young Misses, Boys’ Dresses, 
Capes and C.oaksof Fur in season, Patterns for Needle 
work of all kinds, and Patterns to cut Dresses by are givem 
monthly. 


Crochet and Netting Work in Colors. 
SLIPPERS IN COLORS. 


DRAWING LESSONS FOR YOUTH. 


Send in your orders soon, as we expect our list for 1858 
Will reach 150, copies. The best pian of eu 
is to send your money direct tothe publisher. Those who 
send large amounts | better send drafts, but notes will 
answer if drafts cannot be procured. 





TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE. 


One Copy one year, ore HEP WooSh vis 3 
Two Copiesone year, - - - - = = a 
Three Copies one year, 6. 
Five C pies one, year, and an extra copy to the 
person sending the club, making six copies, 
Fight Copies one year, and an extra copy to the 
ym sending the club. making nine copies, $15 
Eleven Copies one year, and an extra copy to the 
person send ing the club, making 12 copies,  @2. 
J” The above Terms cannot be deviated from, ne 
matter how many are ordered. 
The money must all be sent at one time for ang 
of the Clubs. 
A specimen sent to any person requesting it. 
Ten and twelve cent stamps only received for fractional? 
parts of a dollar. 

Subscribers in the British Provinces who send for 
clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every subscriber, to 
pay the American postage to the lines. 

Address L. A. GODEY, 
323 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa, 





ND FOR A SPECIMEN OF 


THE CRNESEE FARMER, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1831. 


Only ° 50 Cents A Year. 


Ape OLD AND STIRLING MONTHLY is the 

‘HEAPEST AGRICUL’ 1, ned HORTICUL- 
TURAL JOURNAL IN HE Wc IRLD. Each nom 
ber contains thirty-two closely Shana pages, replete wit 
practical and scientific suggestions, and embellished wit 
numerous and beautiful engravings of Domestic Animals, 
Implements, Farm Fy, = Buthtings, Fruits, Flowers, 
Ornamental Trees Rb ee you we have 
published SIXTY TNiNe PRIEE EeSAys, , written ex- 
pressly for its pages. Each aumber contains on an average 
over 


FIFTY ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


from some of the best experienced farmers and fruit grow 

ers in the United States and Canada. I¢ is published in one 
of the finest wheat and fruit-growing sections in the world, 
and has able correspondents in nearly every State int 
Union. It is emphatically the 


«“ FARMER’S OWN PAPER,” 


and no farmer or fruit-grower should be without it 
It isso cheap that all can afford to take it, even though 
he is a subscriber to several other papers. 
Send for a specimen, anc judge for yourself. SPECIMEN 
COPIES SE wis FREE Xo all n nets. 
JSEPH HARRIS. 
Publisher and priguislar, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


NO. 41 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Printing Inks of all qualities and colors. Also, Varnishes, 
Bize. &c., furnished, promptly and in quan- 
tities to suit purchasers. 
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PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 


THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 
STANDS UNRIVALLED, 


both in this country and in Europe. J is 
by | 1,200 —, and with mos 
et ition with thi thartyet 
stitutes of "the best French, Englaah 

man manufacture, it received the award 
‘Great Medal at the World’s Exhibition 
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this country it has been thirty times: 
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ventor at the New York Crystal 
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B. FRANK PALM 
376 Chestnut Street, Philedaekie, 


DR. SS. 8S. FITCH'S 
«SIX LECTURES, 
see spe. 30 » naravings, bound, e 
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714 Broadway, hoe Vork. 


1” He has no other office either at Chicago, from New 
Gitsbars, of or elsewhere. He is never qhoont 

rork, and no physician elsewhere is authorized to eee hae 
pane, augl5-1 





} ANTED—Male and Female Agents, to se!l anew 
book, just published awors that yg be every 
indy to whom it may be presented. I[t is roduction of 
rare merit and beaury, by @ distinguish clergyman 
Apply to the Pub lishers, “ 
WENTWORTH & COMPANY, 
ool7-tf Washington Strest, Boston. 





N°&r mene TIMES !—#25 per week for revelling 
a Agents. r week for A Agents. Good refe- 
rence Hy stioulage free to ail ae will melose 
stamp or three cent pesos | for return oe ercias 

oc24-12t s. MYRICK &CO., bene. Maas. 


EAFNESS CURED BOW EVER CAUSED, be 
ticking of a watch can | pee peer 
dressed to DR. BOARDMAN, No. 12 Suffol 
ton answered. Remedies and A Aggusubananat jes, Express 
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Wit and Humor, — 


THE DOMICILE ERECTED BY 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FULGATE OF M. GOOSE, 
BY A. POPE. 
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Bebold the Mansion reared by dda! Jack. 


See the malt sored In many a plethoric seck, 
In the proud cirque of Ivan's bivousc. 

Mark bow the rat's felonious fangs invade 
The goiden stores ia John's pavillion laid 


Anon, with velvet foot and Tarquin strides, 
Subtle Grimalkin to bie quarry glides ; 
Grimalkin grim, that slew the fierce roden', 

W hose tooth insidious Johana’s sackcloth rent ' 
L.o' now the deep- mouthed canine foe's assault, 
That vexed the avenger of the stolen malt, 

®tored in the hallowed precincts of that hall 

That rese complete at Jack’s creative call. 

Bere stalks the impetuous Cow with crumpled hora 
W berega the exacerbating hound was torn, 

Who bayed the feline slaugbter-beast that slew 
The rat predaceous, whose keen fangs run through 
The textile fibres that Involved the grain 

That lay in Hans’ inviclate domain. 

Here walks the forlorn damsel crowned with rue, 
Lactiferous spoils from vaccine dugs who drew, 
Of that corniculate beast whose tortuous horn 

Teo wed to the clouds, in fierce vindictive scorn, 
The braying hound, whose braggart bark and stir 
Arched the lithe spine and reared the indignant fur 
Of Puas, that with verminicidal claw 

Struck the weird rat, in whose insa'iate maw 

Lay reeking malt that erst in Juan’s courts we saw. 


Mobed in senescent garb, that seems jn sooth 
Too long a prey to Chronos’ iron tooth, 
Behold the man whose amorous lips incline, 
Ful with young Eros’s occulative sign, 

‘To the lorn maiden, whose lact-albic hands 
Drew albu-lactic wealth from lacteal glands 
Of that immortal bovine, by whose horn 
Distort to realms ethereal was borne 

The beast catulean, vexer of that sly 

U lysee quadrupedal, who made die 

The old mordacious rat that dared devour 
Antecedaneous ale in John’s domestic bower. 


Lo! here, with hirsute honors doffed, succinct 

Of saponaceous locks, the Priest who linked 

In Hymen's goldea bands the thorn untbrift, 
Whose means exiguous stared from many a rift, 
Even as he kissed the virgin all forlorn, 

W he milked the cow with implicated horn, 

Who in fierce wrath the canine torturer skied 

That dared to vex the insidious muricide, 

Who let auroral effluence through the peit 

Of that sly rat that robbed the palace Jack had built. 


The loud cantankerous Shanghae comes at last, 

W hose shouts aroused the shorn ecclesiast, 

Who sesied the vows of Hymen’s sacrament, 

To him who, robed in garments indigent, 

Exosculates the damsel lachrymose, 

The emulgator of the horned brute morose 

That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, that &1/¢ 

The rat that atethe malt that lay In the house tbat Jack 
built. —N. Y. Picayune, 


A FIGHTING TURK. 


** Pierce Pangent,”’ in the New York News, 
tells the following good story : 

« During the operations of the Allies in the 
Crimea, it was resolved to carry the water in 
from a beautiful spring of the finest Croton to 
the camp. Leather pipes or hose were em- 
ployed; while the water was being supplicd, 
the minaret sounded to prayer, and one of the 
Turkish soldiers immediately went flop on his 
knees, to praise Allah! Unfortunately he went 
down right upon the hose, and his weight 
consequently stopped the current of that « first 
of elements,” as Pindar calls water in his first 
Olympiad. 

«Get up,’ cried an English soldier. 

«s Voulez vous avoir la bonte, mon cher, Mon- 
sieur le Turque,” cried a Frenchman with na- 
tive politeness. 

« That ain’t the way to make a Turk move,”’ 
cried another; ‘ this is the dodge.”’ 

So saying, he knocked his turban off. Still 
the pious Mussulman went on with his devo- 
tions. 

“I'll make him stir his trumps,’’ said an- 
other Englishman, giving him a remarkable 
smart kick. 

To the wonder of all, still the unturbaned, 
well-kicked follower of the prophet went pray- 
fmg on, as though he was a forty-horse parson. 

«‘ Hoot way, mon—I’ll show you how we 
serve obstinate folk at auld Reekie,”’ quietly 
observed a Scotchman; he wat, however, pre- 
vented, for the Turk, having finished his 4/lah 
wis cn Allah!’’ rose and began to take off his 
coat, then to roll up his sleeves, and then to 
bedew his palms with saliva, and then to put 
himself in the most approved boxing attitude, 
ala Yankee Sullivan. 

He then advanced in trae Tom Hyer style 
to the Englishman who had kicked him. 

( “A ring! a ring!’ shouted the soldiers and 
sailors, perfectly astonished to see a Turk such 
an adept in the fistic art. 

The Englishman, nothing loth to have a 
bit of fun with a Turk of such a truly John 
Bull state of mind, set to work, but found he 
hid met his master—in five minutes he had 
received his quanfum suff. As the Turk cool- 
ly replaced his coat and turban, he turned 
round and said to the admiring bystanders, in 
the pure brogue, 

** Bad luck to ye, ye spalpeens; when ye’re 
afther kicking a Turk, I'd advise ye the next 
tine to jist be sure he’s not an Irishman.”’ 

The mystery was solved—our Turk was a 
Tipperary man. 








A Minacte or Honesry.—At a party one 
evening, several contested the honor of having 
done the most extraordinary thing, and a reve- 
rend gentleman was appointed the sole judge 
of their respective pretensions. 

One of the party produced his tailor’s bill, 
with a receipt attached to it. A buzz went 
through the room that this could not be out- 
done, when— 

A second proved that he had arrested his 

ailor for money lent to him. 

The palm is his, was the general cry, when a 
third pat in his claim— 

«« Gentlemen,” said he, «I cannot boast of 
the feats of either of my two predecessors, but 


I have returned to the owners two umbrellas | 


hat they left at my house.” 
«T'll bear no more,” cried the astonished 


arbiter, « this is the very ne plus ultra of ho- | 


mesty and unheard-of deeds; it is an act of 
virtue of which I never knew any person ca- 
pable. The prize is yours, sir.”’ 





Oy" Dobbs is a strong believer in “ guardian 
angels.’? 


««what would keep people from rolling out of 
wed when they are asleep 7?” 
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THE ARTISTIC() 


A STERESCOPIC SCENE FROM FASHIONABLE 
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STUDIO. 


LIFE. 


“Love, Prive, Revence.’’—The Group represents a young minstrel of humble origin, declaring his passion to a lady of noble 


Her haughty brother, as may be seen from his menacing attitude, is about to avenge the insult offered to his family! 








A SPECIMEN BRICK 


From Sphynx’s Great Tragedy of the “Flat 
Burglary, or the Atrocious Villain.’’ 


SCENE VII. 


ACT VY. 


[Scene : a perpendicular rock two hundred 
feet high; six yards square atthe top. Cap- 
tain Hercules Clapperciaw, R. N., stature five 
feet six; circumference, five feet precisely ; 
hair red; complexion blue; appears mounting 
a ladder to the summit. As he reaches the 
fourth round from the top, the head and shoul- 
der of Clarence Montmorency, the ardent and 
chivalrous young American, the de‘ender of 
Isabel De Courcy, appears at the top of a lad- 
der on the other side. His elegant figure is 
attired with fastidious taste. The rivals stare 
for a moment in mutual astonishment. ] 


Montmorency (in clarion tones), “Fiend!” 

Clapperclaw (hoarsely), «‘ Ape!’’ 

Mont. “ Demon!” 

Clap. “ Baboon!” 

(Montmorency leaps upon the rock. ) 

Mont. «‘ Here, monster, if you dare the en- 
counter, our mortal feud shall end, till I meet 
thee again upon the biistering crags of the in- 
fernal world !” 

Clap. «Fool! give bail against flight by 
doing thus!’’ (He mounts the rock and harls 
his ladder into the abyss.) 

Mont. « Boastful bully of the seething surge, 
behold my pledge !”” (He tips his own ladder 
into the chasm.) 

Clap. «‘ Now, dainty sir, can you tell me 
what is the difference between the ruler of the 
Tartar hordes and an unsuccessful aspirant for 
renown ?”? 

Mont. «* Wretch! Ican. The one is a great 
Khan, the other is a great Can’t.” 

Clap. ‘For a carpet-knight, not bad; but 
now, nincompoop, tell me, into what insect is 
an iceberg transforiaed when it sinks to the bed 
of the illimitable ocean ?”’ 

Mont. “‘ Execrable assassin! I smile in se- 
rene derision at thy poisoned dagger. Thus I 
answer: it becomes a bed berg, of course.”’ 

Clap. “ Perhaps, then, perfumed jackanape, 
you can e6xplain the electro-magnetic differ- 
ence between the functionary who commards 
yon distant railway train and the minion who 
*tends the brakes ?”’ 

Mont. ‘‘ With case: the former being the 
conductor, the latter is of course a non-con- 
ductor.”’ 

Clap. (Losing his temper.) «‘ Sheep! I will 
trifle no longer. Tell me now why the Atlan- 
tic Te‘egraph Cable should be styled the Bos- 
phorus ?”” 

Mont. « Because, being attached at one ex- 
tremity to Ireland, "twill become a famous 
crossing-place for bulls. And now, ruffian,” 
(clarion tone again) ‘‘ answer me this: why 
is a paralyzed cockroach like a fictitious narra- 
tive ?”’ 

Clap. (With a sinking sensation in his sto- 
mach, but keeping up a bold face in his des- 
perate predicament.) ‘Solve that disgusting 
problem yourself, puppy! Hercules Clapper- 
claw, R. N., disdaias such butchery of his royal 
mistress’s Eoglish.’’ 

Mont. “ Because, monster, it isa numb bug”’ 
(an ’umbug.) 

(Clapperclaw staggers—falls over the preci- 
pice.) 

Mon. “Down with thee to Pandemonium, 
remorseless wretch !”’ 

Curtain falls: 

Note.—An injunction against the publication 
of the thrilling tragedy, of which the foregoing 
is the closing scene, has been served on the 
author. He is ready, however, to give public 
readings in the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada on short notice. Persons 
of weak nerves not admitted. 


Finis. 





A Mopern Srrawserry.—Our old friend 
Bangs was invited by a friend to his house to 





If it were not for them, he asks, | 





pattake of a julep, of which he was very fond. 
It was handed to him in a silver goblet lined 
with gold. After sipping a portion, Bangs 
turned to his host, and remarked that it was 
astonishing what an addition a strawberry gave 
to the flavor of a julep. His friend replied 
that he was very sorry that he did not have a 
strawberry to put into it. « But,” said Bangs, 
‘there is certainly one in this.’”’ Upon his 
host’s asserting the contrary, he insisted that 
he saw it distinctly, and drained the goblet to 
get the berry—when lo and behold, he found 
that it was only the reflection of his own nose! 
—Salurday Evening Gazette. 


Agricultural. 


NOVEMBER WORK. 


Farm.—Lay up manures in compost. Gather 
leaves from the woods, and place them in hog 
pens, composts, &c., &c. Recollect that the 
inorganic constituents of all growth are to be 
more plentifully found in their leaves than in 
any other part. If you desire to start hot- 
beds in the spring, save a large quantity of 
Jeaves under cover for that purpose. Do not 
attempt to winter more stock than you have 
abundant means of providing for. If young 
animals are badly fed, they never thrive well 
afterwards. Should the season remain suffi 
ciently open, ridge clayey soils, and thus let 
your land be storing up ammonia from the at 
mosphere for spring use; the frost will thus 
have an opportunity of destroying many in- 
socts, and a dressing of six bushels of refuse 
salt to the acre on these ridges, will do away 
with one-third the usual quantity of weeds, 
and nine-tenths of the insects. Ridged ground 
will be ready for tillage in early spring. 

Cut wood to be burnt twelve months hence, 
and, if practicable, under-drain wet or heavy 
lands. 

Orcwarp And Fruit Garpen —-Manure 
fruit trees, spading in thoroughly. Manure 
strawberries; cover raspberries. Bank around 
trees to prevent the attack of mice. Cover 
tender grapes. Remove grape layers from the 
parent vines. Grafts may be cut, and pre- 
served as formerly directed. Make wire 
fences, which may be used for trellises. 








Kitcoen Garpen.—Attend to cold frames, 
and see them properly protected. Do not let 
your late crops be frozen in the ground. Put 
away turnips, beets, celery, carrots, &c., &c. 
Cover spinage, sballots, young onions, out 
door lettuce and cabbage-plants, with cedar 
brush if you have it, andif not, salt hay, flag 
or straw. Protect cabbages. Dress and cover 
asparagus beds, salting them freely. Cover 
rhubarb. Dress globe artichokes. Dig up 
horse radish and parsnips for winter use, and 
protect. 

Bean poles, pea sticks, &c, should be 
stowed away in a dry place to prevent their 
decay. 

FLrowsr Garpen.—Take up dahlia roots on 
dry days; do not shake off the dirt, but re- 
move it by hand, or the tubers will break at 
their necks. Cut the stems within a few inches 
of the ground, label them carefully, and put 
them away in a dry cellar, free from frost, or 
beat beyond seventy-five degrees; bury the 
tubers in dry sand, the stems projecting above, 
and cover the whole with something to pre- 
vent the light from greening the tubers, and 
thus lessening their value. Read Buist’s 4me- 
rican Flower @arden Directory, p. 129 to 132 in- 
clusive. Protect half hardy out-door plants; 
barrels with one head well pierced with holes, 
mats, brush, straw, &c., &c., may each be used 
according to the height of plants necessary for 
protection, &c. Herbaceous plants may be 
covered with tan, partially decayed leaves, 
&e., &c., all of which must be removed in 
early spring. 

Cut down weeds, collect stakes, look to gla- 
zing frames, &c. Do not water plants while the 
ground is frozen about the roots. 





Save tae Soor.—This, though generally 
thrown isto the street and wasted, is one of 
the best manures. Itis extensively used in 
England, and when only fifteen or twenty 
bushels are applied to the acre, it induces the 
most luxuriant crops of wheat, and other 
grains. It contains, in small compass, almost 
all the ingredients of the coal or wood used 
for fuel. It also contains several salts of am- 
monia, magnesia, lime and muriatic acid. Its 
components are the natural food or stimulants 
of plants, and it cam be used to great advan- 
tage as a concentrated fertilizer, to stimulate 
germinating seeds in the drill. It is not only 
sown broadcast with the grain, bat it is ap- 
plied to the root crops with the best results.— 
Potatoes and carrots especially are benefited by 
it. Six quarts of soot to a hogshead of water 
make an excellent liquid manure for the gar- 
den. It can be applied with safety to all gar- 
den crops, and will pay well for saving. In 
| putting the stoves, furmaces and fireplaces in 
order for winter, bear it in mind that soot is 
valuable, and will be wanted for spring use.— 
One, two, three or more barrels can be saved 
easily in most families, especially where wood 
is burned. 





| HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 
| 


1. Attend to gathering your apples soon. 
' Very hard frosts may injure them, and the 
longer they remain on the trees the more they 
will be pilfered. 

2. Gather all you inteud to keep for eating 
by hand. Have a fruit ladder, hang a basket 
before you, with a strap about your neck, as- 
eend the tree, pick the basket full, and place 
the apples carefully in barrels previously placed 
under the trees. Old barrels that have had 
salt in them are said to be better than others. 
They should be dry. 

3. Remove the barrels to a dry, cool place, 
in the barn or house. Let their covers re- 





main off, and let the apples stand a few days. 
By this time they will have sweated enough. 
Then sort them, reserving the defective ones 
for use soon. The best ones place on shelves, 
or in boxes, where they will not be more than 
two or three deep, and keep them in a dry 
place, either in a cellar or a room above ground, 
where they will be just warm enough to escape 
injury from the frost. 

4. Another mode is to sort them as they are 
gathered, and place the best ones in boxes, 
as just stated, without sweating. Some prefer 
this mode. It is certainly less troublesome. 

5. Pick your apples in a dry day. It is 
more pleasant work, and the fruit will keep 
better dry. Wot apples, wiped dry, are thought 
to lose some of their fine flayor, and to rot 
sooner than those gathered dry. 

6. Apples that are to be fed out at once, or 
made into cider soon, need not be picked. 
Shaking them from the tree is more expedi- 
tious, and does not hurt them much. 

7. Winter pears may be gathered now, or 
any time before hard frosts, and placed care- 
fully in a dark, dry place, to soften and sweeten. 
— Ohio Farmer. 





PREPARING POULTRY. 


Preparing —Make them fat. A  grain-fed, 
plump, fat fowl will sell for double the price 
per pound of alean one. A liberal feeding, for 
afew weeks before killing, will nearly double 
the weight and double the price, making a quad- 
ruple return for the finishing off food. 

Killing.—Keep them from bruising them- 
selves. Secure the wings the instant they are 
caught, and tie them behind the bick. Tie the 
legs together, hang them upon a pole, and then 
cut off the head with a sharp knife, leaving as 
long a neck as possible. Let them hang until 
they bleed clean. Keep them from food for 
two or three hours before killing. Any grain 
left in the crop sours and materially injares the 
flesh if kept long before cooking. 

Dressing. —Pick them dry, taking particular 
care not to tear or bruise the flesh. If scalded 
at all let it be done quickly and in water not 
quite boiling hot. Be careful not to rub off 
the outer thin skin from the legs. If not to be 
packed in boxes, after picking dry or scalding, 
wash them in clean, warm soap-suds, and 
‘‘plump” them, thst is, hold them in boiling 
water about five seconds. If to be packed for 
carrying a Jong distance, do not wet them at 
all, except to wash the neck. Strip back the 
skin on the neck, cut off the neck: bone, draw 
the loose skin over, tie it tightly, cut off the 
bloody portion a little way beyond the string 
and wash otf any blood, wiping dry. This will 
keep them clean and bloodless, and increase 
their saleableness. 

Markeling.—Let them hang until entirely 


over two huadred pounds. 


straw closely under the cover. 
the kind described above, will greatly increase 
the market value. Most persons keep back all 
their poultry until Christmas or New Year’s 
day. This is not always the best policy. 
have noticed for several years, that poultry is 
scarcest and highest here for a few weeks before 
the holidays. This will be the case this year. 
There will not be half the usual demand for 
turkeys and other fowls at Christmas, becanse 


at all, unless it happens to be the cheapest 
food in market. As soon as settled cold 
weather arrives, pcultry if dressed and packed 








| the foliage of plants, 
| Ten bushels to the acre will answer the pur- 
| pose. 





| 


cold, and then pack in rye straw if it be ob- | 
tainable, putting them into boxes holding not | examining minutely an entirely white negro. 
The packing straw | In the year 1812 there lived in the town of 
should be bright and clean, and it will be) Stabroe 
greatly improved by drying it in a warm oven | this complexion. 
before using. Pat straw between the carcasses, | |jow—by no means what they called an Albino, 
and around the sides of the box—enough to | 
act as a spring to prevent bruising, and pack | 
A little care of | 


We 


| aS an arrow. 
a mejority of families are economizing, and | 
there will be a great decrease in the number of 
the lower classes who can afford to buy poultry 


most Woetern States to this market. Contract 
for the throngh expenses and senu to tome re- 
liable coramission dealer who will take the 
packages in charge on their arrival, and dis- 
pose of them at once.—4griculfura! 





Lear Maxcre —The best manure, says Iie 
big, for almost every plant, is the decompo- 
sed leaves and substances of its own species: 
hence, when the smal! onions, or scullions, as 


| they are called, are left upon the bed, and 
turned under the soil, they greatly benefit the 
| succeeding crop. 


An annual dressing of salt, 


| in moderate quantities, sown broadcast over 


the whole garden early in spring, is beneficial, 
destroying the germs of insects, and acting on 


retaining moisture, &c 





Useful Receipts. 

To Prevest tne Swoxrne or 4 Lawr.—Soak 
the wick in strong vinegar, and dry it we'l be- 
fore using. It will then barn both sweet and 
pleasant, giving much satisfaction for the trifling 
trouble in preparing it. 

A Userct Fact.—In peeling onions put a 
large needle in the mouth, half in and half out. 
The needle attracts the oily juice of the balb, 
and any number may be peeled without affect- 
ing the eyes. 

Liqrip Gire.—A strong liquid glue, that 
wil keep for years without changing, may be 
made by placing in a glazed vessel a quart of 
water and about three poands of hard giue. 
This is to be melted over « gectle fire in a glue 
pot, and stirred up occasionally. When all the 
glue is melted, drop in gradually a small quan- 
tity of nitric acid, when effervescence will gra- 
dually take place. The veesel is then to be 
taken off the fire and allowed to cool. Liquid 
glue made in this manner, has been kept for 
more than two years in an uncorked bottle 
without any change. It will be useful for many 
trades, where a strong glue is required without 
the trouble of melting. 

To Make Srarca ts Qvaytity —Take a 
bucket full of wheat, and put it in a barrel with 
two or three buckets full of warm water; set it 
in the sun or a warm place, till it gets a little 
soft, then pour off the water. With a mani 
pound and mash the grains as mush as you ean, 
then add more warm water, or let it set till it 
ferments, pounding it often, till the bran comes 
off; then rub it through a colander and sieve ; 
wash and strain it through flannel-cloth—blue 
it, pour off the top for starch for calicoes, and 
you will have a large quantity of nice starch 
settle at the bottom. 

Reapy Mape Yrast.—Perhaps all our lady 
readers may not understand the best method of 
having good ready made yeast always at hand. 
We invariably have good bread made from 
yeast cakes prepared as follows: Pat into three 
pints of water a handful of hops and nearly a 
quart of pared potatoes cut into small pieces. 
Boil for half an-hour, and straia while scalding 
hot into sufficient flour to make a stiff batter. 
Stir it well, adding one tiblespoonful of fresh 
yeast, and set into a warm place to rise. When 
light mix it stiff with Indian meal, roll out thin 
and cut into roand cakes or square pieces two 
to two and a-half inches in diameter. Dry 
tuese thoroughly and keep them in a bag in 4 
dry place. They will remain good for months. 
Before using take one of these cakes for each 
medium sized loaf, soak in warn water till soft 
and add a teaspoonful of soda for tbree or four 
yeast cakes. Add this to the flour with warm 
water, and raise in the usual manner. Some 
put the light yeast without adding the Indian 
meal, into jars or jugs, and use as 
needed. It will not keep many weeks by this 
method.—.?griculturalist. 





close 





Tur Ancrent AND Mopern Greexs.—Next 
to the pleasure enjoyed by the traveller in con- 
templatirg the ruins of Greece must be ranked 
that of comparing the singularity of the man- 
ners of the present inhabitants with those of 
the ancients. In many of the ordinary prac- 
tices of life this resemblance is striking. The 
hottest hours of the day are still devoted to 
sleep, as they were in the times recordel by 
Xenophon, when Conon attempted to escape 
from the Lacedwmonians at Lesbos, and when 
Pheeb'das surprised the citadel of Thebes. 
The Greeks still feed chiefly upon vegetables, 
and salted or pickled provisions. The eye- 
brows of the Greek women are still blackened 
by art, and their cheeks painted occasionally 
with red and white, as described by Xenophon. 
This latter custom in particular is universal! in 
Zante among the upper classes. The laver, 
from which water is poured from the hand pre- 
vious to eating, appears by many passages in 
the Odyssey to have been a common utensil in 
the time of Homer; and something like the 
small moveable table, universally used in the 
Levant, seems to have been common among 
the ancient Greeks. Aceording to Herodotus, 
in his description of the barquet given by the 
Theban Antigonus to Mardonius and the chiefs 
of tie Persian army, there were two men, a 
Persian and a Theban, placed at each table; 
which circumstance, being so particularly re- 
marked, was probably a deviation from the 
custom of eich person having a table to him- 
self.— Turner’s Tour in the Levant.. 





Tur Ware NeGro.—Once, and only once, 
during my life, I have had an opportunity of 


k, the capital of Demerara, a man of 


He was a robust young fel- 


as his eyes were just of the same color as those 
of his tribe. He went by the name of Bochra 
Jem, or White Jemmy, and was a tailor by 
trade. I found his skin in all respects the 
same as my own, saving that where the sun 
had given mine the appearauce of mahogany, 
his was blotched with broad freckles of a 
lighter tint. In other respects, he was in re- 
ality a negro from head to foot. He stood ap- 
parently tive feet nine inches in height, with a 
finely expanded chest, and a back as straight 
But he was deficient in the calves 
of his legs, while you could not help remark- 
ing the protrusion of his heels, so noted in the 
negro. Both his father and his mother were 
healthy, yet black negroes. He appeared to 


be about twenty years old, and was probably | 


| the only white negro ever seen in Demerara.— 


as above in tight boxes, may be sent from the | Waterton’s Essays. 





| The Riddler. 


er? 








HISTORICAL ENIGMA. 
WAiTTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING Post, 
BY GEORGE W. DUFFIELD 
I am composed of 3) letters 
My 31, 25, 6, §, 3), 19,5, was a King of Pergamus 
My 33, 21, 5, 2, lish Admiral. 
My 29, 27, 17, 16, 29, 21, was a King of England. 
My 14.21 30 5, 26. 2, wasa British Admiral 
My 9.7 2,17.23 of New York. 
My 31, ®, 15, 3. 17, 55, was a Governor of New York. 
My 2), 30. 13. O24. 11, 17, 9, was a British General. 
My 7,2 27. 2. wasa British Admiral 
My : s King of England 
My 2 ‘an Commander. 
My 30, 21,5 ‘2 iv, 27, was a British Commander. 
My il, 4, 33, 15, was a European town pout 
which a treaty was si 
My total was an event which ocx 
A.D 


was an Eng 


}, Was a Crovernor 


was 
7, 5. was en Amer 
wm. 5, 
gned 


arred in the year 


oO, 





GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


I am composed of 14 letters 
My 10, 11, 14, is a county im Virginia 
My 2, 4, 6, 11, is a county in Georgia 
My 12, 4, 10, 1, is a county in Alabama. 
My 1, 6, 13, 4, 7, is a county in Illinois 
My i1, 4, 13, 10, 11, isa river in Utah Territory. 
My 9, 8. 5, 9, 10, 1, in Canada East. 
My Il, 1, 10, ts a Inke in New Brunswick 
My 3, 4, 4, 13. isa in Hungary 

Ny whole was one of the Sign 


is a river 


river 
of the Declaration 
JOS. G. STONE. 


era 

of Independence 

Pa 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 


Pleasant Gap, Centre Co 


I am composed of 37 letters 

My 2, 3, 18, 18, 17, 31, SO, 34, 38, 22, is a river in In- 
diana. 

My 29, 24, 27, 2, 19 

My 37, 9, 36, 21, 3o, 13, 

My 18, 11, 2, 25, 20, 29, is a county in Indiana 

My 31, 3, 27, 31, W, 16, 13, 3, 9, is a nation of people in 
Prussia 

My 5, 3, 29. 1, 6, isa river in Russia 

My 13, 10, 11, 9, 16, 19, is a vegetable 

My 13, 7, 35, is a body of water 

My 8, 15, 19, M4, is a man’s name 

My 14, 15, 9, 6, 5, 12, 13, is an island in South America. 


My 22, 23, 3, 2!. 2, is a man that is banished from his 


is a lady’ 


is a county in lowa. 


35, shame. 


eountry 
My 26, 33, M, is a river in Europe. 
My 3, 35, 3, 21, 30, 13, is a county in Arkansas. 
My whole is one of Napeleon Bonaparte’s Marshals. 


Myne’s Mills, Ills Cc. TURTLE. 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
First's a noble creature, 
Useful to mankind, 
Both in town and country 
You will always find 


Second is a biped, 
W hite, red, black or brown ; 
Sometimes all day labors— 
Sometimes wears a crown. 


Third is very often 
Seen upon the sea ; 
Bears the hopes of many 
Waiting anxiously. 


Whole’s a well-known science, 
Makes us healthy—strong ; 
S-cond oft indulges, 
First must go along. 
GAHMEW. 





REBUS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST. 
A city that in this state is found ; 
Is used by boatmen, ’tis long, flat and round; 
Is in the garden much grown for food ; 
Is used to speak of other's good ; 
The initials and the finals name 
Two English poets of much fame 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST, 
I am composed of 7 letters. 
Erase my 2, 5, 6, 7, and 1 am a kind of fruit. 
Erase my 1, 2, 3, and I am found on every farm. 
Erase my 1,3, 4, 7, and I am a destructive animal. 
Erase my 1, 4. 5, and I am a religious ceremony. 


Erase my 2, 3, 4, and I am thought by some to presid@ 4 


over events. 
My whole ts a vessel. 


Pequea, Pa. ALPHA. 





ANAGRAMS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
1. Met no plier 5. N. got memory. 
2. Ann isa pol. 6. R can sew on 
3. Fingered lips 7. Rich’d no m. 
4. Far Front K. 8. Ah! all Tease 8. . 
Shoenersville, Pa. QUEBECK. - 





GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY BVENING POST, 

F orty-five equal circles touch each other externally, | 
and inclose between the points of contact just éne 
acre. Find the diameters of the circles. 

ARTEMAS MARTIN. © 


Venango Co., Pa. 





CONUNDRUMS. 

(7 A Finxanciat Qurstios —Why ought all the: 
States in the Union to be worth one hundred cents 
the dollar? Ans —Because the sisters of a large fa 
mily are always at pa(r) for c4sh. 

7" la what does the American Indian differ from 
modern ladies? The one war whoops in time of bet- | 
ule, the others wear hoops in time of peace. 

(_7~ When is a family worth twenty cents. Ans. 
W hen it has a Frank (franc) in it. 

Uj” An unfortunate individual has sent us the fol- 
lowing proof of his unfitness to be at large under the . 
supposition of sanity :—‘ Why shoulda’t you sell any-» 
thing to a man in bed ?’’ Ans.—‘‘ Because a cash busi- = 
ness is best, and it is evident that he would be buying ** 
upon tick.’? 


. 





ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 

HIS TORICAL ENIGMA—The Proverbs of Solomon. 

A wise son maketh a glad father; but a foolish son is 
the heaviness of his mother. BIOGRAPHICAL 
ENIGMA— Daniel Webster the defender and expoun- 
der of the Constitution. RIDDLE—Pearl. CH&- 
RADE— Woodworth (Inventor of the Planing Ma- 
chine.) CHARADE—Toma-hawk. ANAGRAMS— 
Consternation, Potentates, IUegitimately, Correspom- — 
dent, Influence, Extemporaneously, Contemptuously, _ 
Taoermometers, Undiminished, Parishioner, Gestigu. 4 
late. ARITHMETICAL QUESTION—8$3.15 10-817 
per yard. The original quantity of cloth was 980 
yards. 





ANSWER TO CHARADE PUBLISHED OCT. 3. 
Whales inhabit the stormy sea, 
And sport with ocean’s wave ; 
Darting swiftly wild and free 
O’er many & seaman’s grave. 


Next Boass lie hid within us all, 
Beneath the flesh secrete ; 

In animals, both large and small, 
The same we always meet. 


The whole J Acar now oft surrounds 
Tae fashicn-leaders dress ; 

Heaven grant where’er such skirts abound, 
Whalebones may ne’er be lees 


Charleston, 8. C. PaLMET Fo, 





Oo” Husband and wife should learn to 
one another, sharing, and enjoying eve 
in common, with the same cheerful division 
labor a4 a knife and fork !|—Lady Cleile 





